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Plainly the time is once more favorable for the discussion of 
educational values. In the generation just passed we were 
overawed by the great development of the physical sciences 
and the commercialism and Philistinism that went with it. 
This is fast changing and educational perspective is being 
restored. The college is emerging from eclipse and is taking 
its place again as the center of gravity of our higher education. 

For the better understanding of this subject it should be 
noted that in America the studies of the schools fall into three 
classes—elementary, college and professional studies. Of the 
necessity of the first and third class there is no question. With- 
out the elementary studies we have no provision for the begin- 
ning of an intellectual life, and without the professional studies 
the professions obviously cannot exist. There is, however, a 
standing doubt in popular thought concerning the value of the 
second class, the college studies, and there seems to be much 
uncertainty in the educational world as to their worth, and even 
as to their aim. Accordingly we find a demand in many 
quarters that the college shall be modified so as to become 
vocational or at least be greatly shortened. And now and then 
we hear the prophecy that in the course of time the college 
must go as useless. Not long ago a distinguished university 
president proposed to shorten the college course to two years, 
a proposition which he would probably be unwilling to repeat 
to-day. Against such views reaction has set in. When a 
college course is what it should be, President Lowell declares, 
four years are none too long for the work. And the danger to 
the college, he says, is not from making the course too long, 
but from making it worthless. Thus the importance and, 
from a higher standpoint, the great utility of the college are 
vindicating themselves in educational thought. 

The aim of the college has generally been described as the 
giving of a liberal education, which is by definition the educa- 
tion of a freeman. It goes back, therefore, to the early classical 
times when society was divided into slaves and freemen and 
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when there was only vocational training for the slave and 
liberal education for the freeman. In modern life, liberal educa- 
tion has come to mean that training which especially aims at 
the development and enlargement of the man without specific 
reference to the occupation he is to follow. It conceives that 
the man is more than the occupation and that the occupation 
itself, whatever it may be, will in the end be improved by the 
improvement of the man. It, too, is utilitarian, but it re- 
gards the higher utilities of spiritual civilization and not merely 
those of material product. Its essential ideal is not a com- 
munity of farmers and tradesmen and manufacturers and 
engineers, but a community of broad-minded, well-furnished 
men engaged in these several occupations, and having also a 
large outlook upon social and human interests, so as to be 
acquainted with the history and meaning of civilization, and 
fitted to be members of an educated community and to contri- 
bute to its progress. 

Against this ideal the commercialists both in the colleges 
and out are continually protesting. It is not practical. It 
does not pay. It wastes time. Let the youth get to earning 
money as soon as possible; and we are reminded that the 
founders of the great fortunes of the country, the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts, the Mackays, were not college men. What 
clearer demonstration could we have of the _needlessness 
of the college training, at least for success in business, and 
what other success can be compared with this? Underlying 
this contention is essentially a conflict of ideals, a conflict 
between the Gentile and the Christian idea of man. If the 
man is for the business and not the business for the man, if the 
aim of education is to get the man ready as soon as possible to 
keep a shop, or work in a mill, or go into Wall Street, if the chief 
end of man is to make money and to enjoy it forever, not much 
can be said against the Gentile view. But if the man is more 
than the occupation, if the mind has inalienable rights of 
eternal sacredness, if the occupation itself sinks into lifeless 
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drudgery without some living springs withm the soul, if 2 com- 
munity made up of persons with no intellectual life or interest 
beyond their own occupation iis in danger of becoming a body 
of death, the matter locks wery different. Then the freeman’s 
education begins to vindicate itself on the plane of the higher 
and ‘the ‘highest utility. 
_ Indeed even on the plane of the lower utilities the college 
can give a good account of itself. Thus of persons now jpromin- 
ent listed in © Who's Who in America” over fifty-six per cent are 
graduates, and nearly fifteen percent of the others attended 
college but did mot graduate. There is a growing conviction 
that college training is mecessary to secure the mental faculty 
meeded for professional success, and the general culture needed 
‘to prevent ‘the evils of a marrow specialization. This convic- 
tion ts extending even mto the business world. The mental 
facility, adaptability and comprehensiveness, which should ‘be 
an especial product of proper college traiming, are in growmp 
demand in busmess. An article m the Electrical Review 
some ‘time ago strongly urged the need of more general tramimg 
on ‘the part of workmen im that field. The man who knows a 
great deal about electricity and littl about anything else its 
declared to be not nearly so valuable, mor so likely to succeed 
as one who knows half as much about electricity ‘but hhas a 
good general education and the depree of culture that goes with 
it. 

The question we frequently meet with regard to college 
studies is, of what use are they? A great many of them are 
soon forgotten and more ot them are never used. Why, then, 
waste ‘time upon them instead of beginning at once with profes- 
sional work? Im reply we point out that the supreme need of 
any \professional man ts a trained and facile imtelligence. A 
person who has mot such an intellect is unable to make any wse 
of huis facts or ‘to organize them im his professional work. Now, 
college education has two chief aims, the production of faculty 
and the broadening and ‘humanizing of the mind. Without 
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doubt: a good! part of the work done im college: is soom forgotten, 
or att least is: of little further use to the: graduate. Of what: 
use: is it them? We reply by asking, of what use: is: the athlete’s 
practice or the musician’s exercises, seeing that after these 
have done their work they are laid! aside? The answer is: 
obwious:. The use is im the trained muscles, the developing 
strengtin andi skull, amd they cam be best obtained! only im this: 
way. And! the same answer is: to be made respecting the use 
of many studies. They have developed! faculty and power. 
Pig: irom has: become steel; and! while the student: may forget 
this amd} that itenn of knowledge or have no further use: for it, he: 
nevertheless: lras: continual! use: for the trained faculty and! the 
mentall power which have beem reached! im this way.. Professor 
Tyndall im am Address to Students expressed the “opinion 
ee am intellectwall discipline: 
of the highest kind,” and evem mentions: English Me Ge 
having; been to him “a discipline of the highest value:”” Aris- 

wledge of facts: as a high school! student: 
Sees ake oad he teres to find! among our 
students: his; equal im mentall power.. And any mature student 
migiut find difficulty im passing some of the high school examina- 
tions;, butt alll the: same he is: far beyond the high school) pupils:. 
This: recognitiom of power as: the great end im training: is: also 
emphasized by President Lowelll. He asks, “Are we not m- 
climed to lay too muuch stress upom knowledge alone? Taken by 
itself it is a part, amd not the most vitall part, of educatiom.. 
Surelly the essence of a liberall educatiom consists: im the attitude 
of mind, # familiarity with methods: of thought, am ability to 
use informatiom, rather tham a memory stored! wit facts;, how+ 
ever valuable suck 2 storehouse may be.’” 

The second! aim im cultural studies: we said) is: the broadening: 
andi humanizing of the mind. These studies should! lead! to the 
enlargement of the mam himseltt andi give: him a knowledge of 
humanitty, of lite and history, which may make him 2 worthy 
member ot the humam race. These studies: we consider to be 
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of the utmost importance both for the man himselt and es- 
pecially tor the community. The studies of this whole class 
have long been called the humanities and their significance 
cannot well be overestimated. At this point there has been 
much confusion in the educational world from a failure to dis- 
tinguish. Mr. Spencer, in his oft-quoted essay on Education, 
devotes a large part of the work to treating of “knowledge ot 
the most worth,” and when he has pointed out that certain 
kinds ot knowledge have value for the community and for the 
maintenance of the race and life he concludes that he has de- 
cided the educational question as to what subjects should be 
taught. Here he fails to discriminate between the studies, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to the community, and the 
studies which every individual if possible should pursue. It is 
manifest that the professional studies, for instance, should all 
be represented in the community. We must have lawyers 
and physicians and engineers and so on through the whole list, 
but it by no means follows that everyone should study all 
these things. The mere statement shows the fallacy of 
Spencer’s position. The studies, then, which should belong 
to liberal education are those which everyone should if possible 
possess, but they are widely distinct from the professional 
studies which the community as a whole needs. To the human- 
ities belong the study of language, literature, history, philos- 
ophy, ethics, politics, economical and social science, and the 
knowledge of the larger moral problems emerging in the grow- 
ing complexity of civilization and which are more and more 
important in the community. In comparison with these 
things all other knowledge is of little worth to civilization. 
Of course we must have, as sa d, the elementary knowledge 
as a foundation and the professiona knowledge which gives 
the community the control of natural forces, but for the rest 
the great significance of life and the value of life lie in the 
humanities. Apart from his techn’cal profess on and technical 
contribution there is no person more dreary and less inspiring 
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and !ess valuable in society than just the professional man who 
knows only his own field. Such men have no large outlook upon 
life, no acquaintance with literature, no understanding of the 
great human movement ot civilization. They may know a 
great deal about fishes and little about man. They may be 
authorities on atomic weights and be ignorant of the social 
structure. Such persons are only fit to be hodmen in the build- 
ing up of humanity. To understand a chapter in the history 
of civilization, to have some appreciation ot the growth of 
human institutions, of representative government, of constitu- 
tional law, to be able to enter with sympathy into a drama of 
Shakespeare or any great literary or artistic work, is really a 
very much better preparation for playing one’s part in a 
civilized community than to have a very considerable store of 
scientific facts such as the distance or diameter of the moon, 
the table of atomic weights and many another thing of that 
kind For keeping the microbes under of course we must 
rely upon the biologists and the physicians. For hunting up 
mineral deposits the geologists might be of use to us. We 
shall need the engineer for making roads, and all the other 
professions will have their place. But for living this human 
life of ours in any large and worthy way with great inspira- 
tion. and aspirations, we need preeminently the human- 
ities that gather around the development and progress 
of civilization and that are rooted in the soul itself. We 
do not need geometry very often, but we do need ethics 
all the time. The indiv dual seldom needs the tech- 
n'cal sciences in his daily life, but he always needs broad 
human sympathies, a knowledge of human nature, of hu- 
man life and human thought, of the socia! structure, of 
economic principles. An ideal course should certainly give 
some knowledge of the laws of nature, of the general in- 
tellectual methods and results of the sciences, but beyond 
that it is not necessary to go. All else belongs to profess onal 
study One does not need a course in quantitative chemical 
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analysis to be an educated man, but his work should be rich 
in the human studies the things which men have done and are 
doing, the history of institutions, the great works ot literature, 
the spiritual ideas that underlie society and government and 
international relations. No one can afford to be ignorant of 
these things if he is to live a large and worthy human life. And 
one of the good signs of the educational times is that the human- 
ities are again at the tront. 

Such, with more or less distinctness, has been the aim of the 
college. And it should cherish this aim more and more 
jealously. The college community is the salt of the in- 
tellectual earth. It has influence far beyond its numbers. 
It furnishes few millionaires, but it does the world’s higher 
thinking. It is the headlight of civilization and _ re- 
veals the way. The Gentiles may rage and imagine vain 
things about “them literary fellers,” but in the end the settled 
judgment of the college gets the right of way. It turns on the 
light and all that is not of the light is reproved thereby. In 
union with Christianity it maintains the spiritual traditions 
and the humanities of life and thus makes weight against 
Philistinism and commercialism. In addition it tends to 
produce a type of intelligence which is increasingly necessary 
in society. We see everywhere the need ot broad and liberal 
training, of insight into principles, of the ability to see things 
as they are in the dry light of intelligence, and not as they are 
when distorted by mists of tradition or prejudice or unintel- 
ligent emotion. We note this need in the religious world, the 
political world, the business world, and the social world. All 
of these suffer from lack of a trained and furnished intelligence. 
One of the most marked features of all these worlds, rationally 
considered, is their intellectual poverty and squalor; and what 
they all accordingly need is a higher order of intellect and 
broader mental interests and outlook. Religion in the dark- 
ness of ignorance can bring forth only superstition in faith and 
practice, and consc ence in the same darkness is sure to con- 
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secrate prejudice and tradition and become an enemy of truth. 
It is not hard to conceive of a community of limited financial 
resources where religion and intelligence should flourish. But 
it is impossible to conceive of a community where these things 
should be lacking as other than a body of death, even if it 
abounded in millionaires. 

Unfortunately, a college course is not possible to everyone, 
partly from lack of faculty and partly from poverty. This is 
to be regretted, but it is no reason for changing the aim ot the 
college or lowering its requirements. There seems to be a 
kind of fancy in popular thought that in some way the colleges 
are imposing great hardships upon the community and es- 
pecially upon the ingenuous youth who are eager to make a 
living. Hence there has been a demand for shortening the 
college course and each new proposition to do so has been 
hailed as a great educational advance. This is partly ignorance 
and partly the fiatism to which we have referred. But in all 
this there is oversight of the fact that calling nothing some- 
thing does not make it anything. Tails are still tails even if 
we call them legs. The worth of a degree consists in what 
‘it stands for, and no degree can make nothing equal to some- 
thing, no matter how big the seal on the diploma. Popular 
thought has been so confused that a great many viewed it as 
progress when the several college degrees were reduced to one. 
And thus a degree which once had a fairly definite meaning 
now stands for nothing definite beyond the passing of a certain 
amount of time in college studies, or rather studies in college. 
The result is that college students are often found who know 
practically nothing, and who are intellectually helpless. 

As to the hardship involved in the length of the college 
course it is all a fiction. Four years are none too long; and 
true progress is not to shorten the college course but to make 
it more valuable by better discipline and methods of teaching, 
and better selection of work to be done. As a matter of fact 
no one need go to college who does not wish todoso. Further- 
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more no one going to college need study subjects which he 
does not desire. The colleges now very generally provide for 
special students, so that anyone who wishes to pursue one or 
more courses and is able to do the work with the class may do 
so and may omit all other subjects not to his liking. Doubt- 
less all desired provision of this kind would be made if there 
were a demand for it. It is possible, then, for anyone to take 
up any course whatever which suits his taste or which in his 
judgment is best adapted to his special gifts or circumstances, 
and all that he loses in that case is the college degree. And 
since the work is the thing, the degree it would seem is no 
matter; but to desire the degree without doing the appro- 
priate work does not indicate the highest type of mind or 
character. 

It was further objected that the college course takes up too 
much time and prevents the youth from getting to work. 
But this cannot be helped. If any have not the time for 
proper preparation let them go to work without the college 
training. This would be far better than to fail to give the 
proper training to those who have the time, for it is not merely 
a question of the students themselves, but also a question of 
the community. The college is here not merely to educate the 
students for their own gain, but also to render a great social 
service, and if for any reason some are not able to get or re- 
ceive the training then it must be given to others. There 
would be no advantage to anyone in giving inferior training in 
shorter time and calling it just as good. That would be 
fiatism again. Moreover in most cases lack of time is not the 
fault of the College. With students of average health and 
ability from families of scholarly tradition, there should be no 
difficulty in reaching graduation by the age of twenty at the 
outside and that would be early enough for beginning most pro- 
fessional studies. And as we expect the parents of poor children 
to keep them in the elementary schools up to a certain age, 
although those parents would be very glad to get them to work, 
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there seems to be no reason why we should not equally expect 
the parents of college students to keep them at college until 
they have acquired the requisite breadth of outlook necessary 
to the best service of the community. 

These questions of educational policy are not to be settled 
by popular clamor nor by the wishes of the students themselves. 
Scholars must decide them in the light of social needs and 
obligations, and they as little need to concern themselves 
respecting the opinions of the ignorant as physicians and 
legislators need concern themselves respecting the vote of 
dwellers of the slums against sanitary laws. It is the duty of 
the university to counteract popular errors and to set up a 
standard against them and not to yield to them. It is the 
duty of the college to lead, not to follow. It should express 
the opinion of the educated world as to what constitutes a 
liberal education, and for the sake of guidance it is desirable 
that there should be some standard degree which should have a 
fairly definite meaning other than a quantitative one. Let 
the persons who do the work leading to this degree receive it 
and let all others be free to do what they please, on condition 
that they shall show proper industry in the work they choose. 
Such a rule would tend to clearness and would do no one any 
injustice. If this be thought a counsel of perfection then 
another course is possible. Let every diploma state the work 
for which the degree is given. If it were given chiefly for a 
course in Italian novels or something else of the same sort, let 
it appear in the diploma. There certainly would be no hard- 
ship in having the diploma state precisely what the student 
has done. In this way we might unite the extremest freedom 
of choice and get all the benefit of the youthful student’s self- 
knowledge together with the little wisdom which might be 
added by the wise counsel of friends, and we should also not be 
doing business under false pretenses. It might also be well 
to give some hint of the amount of class-room work by the 
student, as this would be a good index of his mental life. No 
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school superintendent would then be in danger of having some 
crammed and unprincipled illiterate palmed off on him as a 
teacher of subjects he had never really studied. This sug- 
gestion is warmly recommended to those who have great faith 
in youthful wisdom and in the equality of all educational 
values. 

In the great wealth of educational material now at our com- 
mand there is need for reconsidering this entire subject, but 
some things we may look upon as established. There is no 
royal road to learning and no amount of proxy labor can 
replace the student’s own faithful effort. All fiatism must go 
and all freedom which leads to laziness must equally go. The 
college owes it to the community and to elementary morality 
to deal with real facts and to secure honest and thorough 
work on the part of both teacher and taught. The courses of 
study also must be prepared by no means with sole reference to 
the wishes of the students but also with reference to the broader 
needs of society. The dangers of a narrow professionalism 
are equally apparent and the college course must be arranged 
with reference to counteracting them. It is easily possible to 
fill up the four years of college study with fruitful work, which 
shall not be a preparation for a profession, but which shall fit 
the student to study for any profession and also to be a large 
minded and useful member of civilized society. 

The renewed insight into the importance of the college as 
the center of our American education leads to the further sug- 
gestion that probably much of the money now spent on gradu- 
ate work would be very much better spent in improving col- 
lege instruction and securing better teachers and more of them. 
It :s well known that there has been a great deal ot pretentious 
graduate teaching of a mechanical sort that has paid very 
small dividends either in increased power for the student or 
in the extension of valuable knowledge. It is far easier to 
find a man who can teach Romance or Germanic Philology 
than it is to find one who can teach French or German well. 
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This neglect of the college in the interest of rather barren 
graduate study is partly to blame for the discredit into which 
college work has fallen. Let the college be made first and 
central and then there will be some intellectual jinsight ‘and 
also some intellectual power for advanced ‘work. 


APRIL 
Joun Ricuarp MoreLanp 
THE CAPTIVE 


April lured me with her eyes, 
Bound me with her yellow hair— 
Samson-like and not too wise— 
April lured me with her eyes. 

O but she is all surprise! 

O but she is fresh and fair! 

April lured me with her eyes, 


Bound me with her yellow hair! 


THE YOUNG BEAUTY 


April came so suddenly 

That her beauty burned my heart 
With its flame and ecstasy ..... 

April came so suddenly. 

She will not remember me! 

All too soon will she depart! 

April came so suddenly 

That her beauty burned my heart! 


SCHOOLMASTER PAIN 
BY THE EDITOR 


The man of the street seldom makes the proper distinction 
between error, pain and evil or thinks these distinctions 
through to their philosophical bases. They are the school- 
master triad of life, but this not ih their actuality so much 
as in their possibility. Error is an affair of mind or the intel- 
lect, and the care necessary to avoid it is the source of the 
mental discipline through which man masters that portion of 
his world amenable to thought. Pain is least easily under- 
stood but it appears to be the schoolmaster to physical well- 
being and the care of the body. Evil touches the soul and is 
the dark shadow which haunts spiritual and moral freedom. 
It should be understood at once that neither pain, error, nor 
evil are in themselves ever desirable or necessary. The im- 
portant thing is that man should learn the power of banishing 
them from the earth and in the learning come into the fullest 
and h ghest possession of his own powers. The greatest con- 
fusion arises from the failure to distinguish between their 
possibility and their actuality. Too often we think of them as 
existing abstractly as something apart trom concrete instances 
and thus apotheosized it seems necessary to retain them in a 
universal relation. So much emphasis is put by some upon 
the existence of a devil, apart from devilish activities, that if 
he and ail his works were eventually to be cast out it would 
ruin their main theological conceptions. Such an attitude 
of divided power in the moral realm amounts in some cases to 
little less than demon worship. The triad represents the 
profoundest problems that are raised for man’s understanding. 
Error is the bugbear of every theory of thought or knowledge 
and can be even partially met only as it is carried up into 
metaphysics. It is distinctly the rock on which all materialisms 
break. Pain and evil are the perplexity of Theistic types 
of thinking. There is no hope that in this brief chapter we 
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shall solve problems which have been the despair of the world’s 
sages, but there are some considerations which, taken into 
account, make the problems less intolerable. These sugges- 
tions are not new and they lie along the beaten track, namely 
the disciplinary character of error, pain and evil. 

The problem of error is insoluble from any thecwy of know- 
ledge that is fundamentally materialistic. Whether knowledge 
be taken as the product of the writing upon the mental organ- 
ism of external impress'ons over which the will has no control 
or if it be the result of finer psychological reactions implied 
by the functioning organism, the result is the same. No 
distinction is possible between truth and error. All mental 
products must be equally true. Mechanism has been able to 
settle this problem in only one consistent way and that has 
been the way of philosophical skepticism, the denial of the 
possibility of knowledge. If we are going to reach such a 
conclusion, there certainly are less painful and less complicated 
ways of reaching it. There are minds that profess to find in- 
tellectual peace in the denial of knowledge, but this attitude 
calls for a peculiar intellectual disposition. Most penetrative 
minds can tolerate anything but an intellectual deadlock. 

If we discard mechanical theories of knowledge, while the 
result may not be altogether satisfactory, it is at leasi less 
difficult and less conflicting with the practical issues of life. 
In the possibility of error seems to be the whetting of intel- 
lectual curiosity from which may have come the prime intel- 
lectual development of man. I1 is impossible to say who 
would give himself to painful effort to pursue knowledge if 
the realists were correct and everything is immediately seen, 
as it is. The likelihood of mistakes, the conflict ot opinion, 
lies at the very basis of scientific effort. It is to remove the 
individual chances of error and to conform observations to 
uniform and reasonable laws that the scientist works. Scien- 
tific knowledge is distinguished from common knowledge in 
just this way, that insistence is made on facts not just as they 
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appear to the individual, but as they appear to many or all 
who have been trained to observe the facts. The possibility 
of beng mistaken in spite of the most exceeding pains is what 
has added exactness to man’s mental operations and has there- 
by prepared him for a moral and spiritual exactness which 
were otherwise impossible. 

Let no one say that error is necessary to knowledge. The 
possibility of error only is needed and in that careful distinc- 
tion lies the hope ot man that some day he shall know even 
as also he is known. Some exalt the intuitional faculties as 
if it were a step backward in evolution when man struck out to 
rationalize his world instead of depending upon instinctive 
knowledge of it. But if there was such a time in racial history 
it should be looked upon as the magna charta of man’s mental 
kingdom. Better far many blind mistakes if only in the long 
run he shall learn to use his brain, than a dull following ot 
instincts. In rationalization lay the coming creative power 
of man which will eventually make him a new world. Man- 
kind would seem to owe its mental equipment very largely to 
the possibility of error. 

As in the case of error and evil, perplexity arises from the 
failure to distinguish between pain and its possibility. As the 
possibility of error is the source of man’s mental activity, the 
possibility of pain is fundamental to his physical and social 
well-being. 

The existence of nerves which cause intense suffering under 
abnormal physical conditions is not an evil but a great good. 
Thus it is that the body is able to hang out the distress signal 
for its own preservation. If physical violence were unattend- 
ed by pain, we should most of us go through life maimed and 
deformed by acts done in ignorance and before our minds had 
arrived at the possibility ot knowledge. Nerves are as neces- 

“sary in equipment of a sound body as any other part of the 
organism and are absolutely necessary to save us from self- 
destruction. The possibility of pain is thus seen to be neces- 
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sary to physical existence. Has it any effect of a social nature? 

Here we hit upon a use ot pain which goes outside of in- 
dividual well-being into the wider reaches of social welfare. 
The recognition of the possibility of pain is one of the strongest 
impulses making for social welfare. If our neighbor, friend, or 
enemy is incapable of pain, there is no call for us to spend energy 
upon any welfare than our own. If he is capable of pain aris- 
ing from our action we have social responsibility. Any teaching 
that pain is an unreality is fundamentally anti-social. Out 
of the possibility of pain has grown the ameliorative agencies 
of society and the successive stages of civilization may be 
marked exactly by growth in these agencies. It is moral 
sensitiveness to pain in others that has abolished slavery and 
ended peonage and led the path of every social reform. It is 
leading the way out of brutality and animality to man’s higher 
self-realization. Its increase is the sign of civilization. It 
will some day end the injustices and miseries of time, when 
pain shall have at last been put under leash and conquered. 

In none of these dark problems is there likely to be so much 
of unclearness and of confused thinking as in the problem of 
evil. The average person fails after many explanations to see 
any distinct’on between the possibility of evil and the existence 
of evil. Show him that moral character is dependent on moral 
choice and that moral choice is impossible without contrasting 
alternatives, and he will assent. In the very next breath he 
will be assuming that evil as an act is identical with evil as a 
possibility. However difficult it may be, nevertheless there is 
a distinction and a distinction which is the turning of the ways 
for theism. Distinguish evil as a moral act and one can reason- 
ably save the moral character of God. Fail to make that 
distinction and one can keep moral character in God only by a 
resort to an eternal dualism which denies His power. If evil 
is to be defined as a moral act of the will, it can be distinguished 
from temptation, it exists only where there are evil-willing 
personalities. Each individual can conquer it for himselt 
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and there is hope for a world in which all men shall be of good 
will, and the kingdom of God shall have come in power. 

The animal world knows no evil because it cannot reflect 
upon the moods of its own consciousness. There is no moral 
“oughtness” in the animal except as it learns to connect certain 
cits acts with punishment. Human reflection rises above this 
ifistinctive plane of action. Because of the sense of “oughtness”’ 
man reflects on his choices, can restrain his impulses and direct 
his energies into what appeal to him as the higher channels. 
Out of this moral experience of freedom grows moral character. 
We cannot now see how, as things are constituted, moral char- 
acter or moral freedom could issue from any other state. 
Surely no man could be called actively good who was good 
simply because he could not be bad. The possibility of evil 
for each one of us gives the value to our right moral choices 
whith come by struggle and self-mastery. Just as the pos- 
sibility of error has helped to produce man’s mental develop- 
ment, and as the possibility of pain has taught the care of the 
body and social amelioration so the possibility of evil has 
led the way to the development of moral character, the build- 
ing of the human soul. 

Let no one say that we have thus declared evil a necessity 
for goodness. We need not “sin that grace may abound”. 
It is quite sufficient evidence of grace and of character that the 
sin is not entered into. One is quite as much saved from sins 
never committed as trom those once actually entered into. 
The best evidence of moral character is not only reformation 
but steadfast and life-long refusal to enter into sin. 

We can make no headway with the problems o error pain 
and evil so long as we remain on the impersonal plane. We 
can never account in a general and wholesale way for the 
wandering of whole races of men through the dark mazes of 
superstition and error. We cannot justify the destruction 
which follows in the wake of wholesale disaster. We cannot 
even account for the suffering and death of one other human 
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being. Hardest of all is it to gather from the fie'd sown » « 
evil deeds any harvest of hope. Why the world has so long 
been allowed to exist as the field of exploitation for evil is 
beyond the power of any man to explain. We are able to 
read but a single chapter from the book of life, and we catch 
but occasional glimpses of that Creative Mind behind all. 

There is one sort of solution, however, of which each is 
capable. It is possible for each of us to see that pain, error, 
and possibility of moral evil, work in us a growing mastery of 
nature, of our physical powers and the self-discipline of our 
souls. Out of the struggle with the chance of error we can 
build a mental life that can see straight and solve problems 
which reach into the field of the hitherto unknown. It is 
not so much necessity that is the mother of invention as it is 
the mental power which grasps the idea of what is necessary. 

Out of our struggle with pain and disease can come for us 
individually both sweetness and light. We can bear patiently 
and not be embittered and we can learn lovingly to care for the 
less fortunate and so build the structure of the family, society 
and civilization. Out of temptation we can gather to ourselves 
the moral power of continuously right decisions; and when all 
men have truly learned that lesson we shall have a heavenly 
society not because from us has been taken away the pos- 
sibility but we have conquered the will to sin. 

The general problem is in a wiser and an a l-understanding 
Mind. The particular problem is specifically our own. Just 
why error, pain and evil should have been permitted, we do 
not know and cannot say. But it may be that to God the 
final mental, social and moral outcome was worth the venture, 
and to his eye there may be a goal far off of such supreme worth 
for every son of man as to far outweigh every distress. It 
is the part of religion to live as if this were true. 


ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 
The Shropshire Poet-Professor 


BY BELLE COOPER 


The story goes that when, in 1896, A. E. Housman sent 
the manuscript of his now famous “4 Shropshire Lad” to 
Grant Richards, the London publisher, the latter accepted it 
forthwith. In the letter of acceptance was a query as to when 
a second book of verse might be expected. Housman replied: 
“As it has taken me twenty-three years to write this volume, 
maybe after another twenty-three years I’ll send you another.” 


And then, in November, 1922, at the end of twenty-six 
years, after all poetry-lovers had given up hope of a second 
volume, Professor Housman gives the world another collection, 
which he calls “Zast Poems.” Henry Holt and Company 
secured the copyright on his new book in this country, and 
brought it out uniform with their authorized edition of “4 
Shropshire Lad.” 


As in the case of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Professor Alfred 
Edward Housman belongs to a remarkable family each mem- 
ber of which is distinguished in his or her chosen field. His 
clever brother, Laurence, six years his junior, is a well-known 
author and illustrator; whose pre-Raphaelite drawings, which 
appeared first in The Yellow Book, are engraved on wood by 
his sister, Clemence Housman, who lives with her brother 
Laurence in London. She wrote “The Were Wolf”, which 
is full of imaginative quality; but her main occupation is wood- 
engraving, for her brother insists that his work shall be re- 
produced by this process. Laurence dedicated his first volume 
of verse to his sister in the following appreciative terms: 

I hang my green arras before you 
Of the lights and the shadows I wove: 


Could the worth of my gift but restore you 
One half of your watchings and love. 
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Yet though Time bring the torch of the spoiler, 
Or the years lay their dust on its sheen, 

This gift’s to the hand of the toiler,— 
To make your name’s music be seen 
Amid arras of green. 

Alfred Edward Housman’s reputation as a poet rests on 
one small volume of lyrics, 4 Shropshire Lad, which is, how- 
ever, of so unique and simple a nature that it has won for him 
an enviable reputation. Shropshire is his native shire, that 
midland county of England bounded on the west by North 
Wales, and on the east by the counties of Stafford and Wor- 
cester. Salop—as it is often called, from an ancient name for 
Shrewsbury, its county-seat,—is situated on the Marches of 
Wales, and early became noted for the number and luster of 
the great families connected with it. Earl Godwin, Sweyn, 
Harold, “the Last of the Saxons”, Queen Edith, Edward the 
Confessor, Edwin and Morcar all held Jands here in the 
days before the Conquest. 

To defend this border county against the Welsh, numerous 
castles were erected. Out of some two hundred castles in 
England, Shropshire alone is credited w-th no fewer than 
thirty. The most noted Salopian castle is Ludlow—the 
“Prince’s Palace’—one of the finest mediaeval castles in 
England, erected in the twelfth century, and splendidly situated 
on a commanding he ght in Ludlow Town at the confluence 
of the Teme and the Curve. It was once a royal residence, 
surrounded by walls, one of the seven gates of which still 
exists, Lynney Gate, at one end of Broad Street. Edward IV 
selected Ludlow as the residence of his sons, the Little Princes 
of the Tower, who played in ther happier early years in its 
spacious courts and prayed in its circular Norman chapel. 
Here Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII, celebrated his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon, afterwards the queen of his brother 
Henry, and it was here that the prince of sixteen summers died. 
The betrothal of Catherine, six years his senior, to Henry, 
who was only eleven, was undoubtedly to save the large dowry 
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which she had brought with her from Aragon. It was an ill- 
starred mariage de convenance. For generations Ludlow was 
the seat of a vice-regal court; in fact, it has been called the 
“Star Chamber” of Wales. At one time some sixteen Welsh 
and English counties chafed under Ludlow jurisdiction. 
‘From Ludlow and the Court of the Marches, good Lord 
deliver us,” became an additional local petition in the liturgical 
service. 


Ludlow has literary as well as historical associations. Here, 
in a lovely half-timbered house fronting the castle walls, John 
Milton, the “Lady of Christ College’, is said to have written 
his masque ‘“‘Comus’’, to celebrate the appointment of John, 
Earl of Bridgewater to the office of Lord Marcher, or Lord 
President of Wales and of the Marches. 


Here, also, within the renowned walls of Ludlow, in a room 
over the gateway, was written a great part of Samuel Butler’s 
“Hudibras”, that inimitable “Don Quixote’ in meter, of 
which the hero, a canting Puritan knight, is said to have been 
one of Butler’s masters—Sir Samuel Luke, of Cople Hoo, near 
Bedford. Butler, a native of Streusham-on-the-Avon, Wor- 
cestershire, was at the time of writing “Hudibras” steward of 
Ludlow Castle, an appointment he had received from the 
Earl of Carberry, the first Lord Marcher after the Revolution. 
The hoary castle had been denuded by the Roundheads of 
most of its furnishings, and Butler on taking up his abode there 
spent a considerable sum of money in furnishing his rooms. 


Ludlow Castle, which was finally dismantled in 1689, now 
belongs to the Earls of Powis. It is a magnificent ruin, and 
its rich historical and literary associations have impressed 
the imaginative youths of Shropshire. 


Alfred Housman, the modern Shropshire poet, makes Lud- 
low symbolic of all Shropshire in the lines of a poem replete 
with local patriotism: 
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THE RECRUIT 


Leave your home behind, lad, 

And reach your friends your hand, 
And go, and luck go with you 

While Ludlow tower shall stand. 


Oh, come you home of Sunday 
When Ludlow streets are still 

And Ludlow bells are calling 
To farm and lane and mill, 


Or come you ‘home of Monday 
When Ludlow market hums 
And Ludlow chimes are playing 

“The conquering hero comes,” 


Come you home a hero, 
Or come not home at all, 

The lads you leave will mind you 
Till Ludlow tower shall fall. 


A parallel expression of sentiment from the same pen, 
but containing a more detailed description of Ludlow youths, 
is a charming lyric which might be entitled “Ludlow Fair”: 


XXIII 


The lads in their hundreds to Ludlow come in for the fair, 

There’s men from the barn and the forge and the mill and the fold, 
The lads for the girls and the lads for the liquor are there, 

And there with the rest are the lads that will never be old. 


There’s chaps from the town and the field and the till and the cart, 
And many to count are the stalwart, and many the brave, 

And many the handsome of face and the handsome of heart, 
And few that will carry their looks or their truth to the grave. 


I wish one could know them, I wish there were tokens to tell 
The fortunate fellows that now you can never discern; 

And then one could talk with them friendly and wish them farewell 
And watch them depart on the way that they will never return. 


But now you may stare as you like and there’s nothing to scan; 
But brushing your elbow unguessed-at and not to be told 

They carry back bright to the coiner the mintage of man, 
The lads that will die in their glory and never be old. 
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The sentiment that recurs in the last line of the stanzas is a 
favorite one with the poet. 


The Salop capital, Shrewsbury—literally “wooded hill’ 
—is picturesque'y enthioned upon twin hills surrounded on 
three sides by the Severn, which is cros; d by four bridges, 
the Welsh, the English, Kingsland and Greyfriars. Shrewsbury 


is noted for its cakes, and visitors may still enjoy 


“A Shrewsbury cake of Pailin’s own make,” 


lauded by Barham in the Ingoldsyby Legends, and also by 
the poet Shenstone: 


“For here each season do their cakes abode, 

Whose honoured name the inventive city owns, 

Rendering through Britain’s Isle Salopia’s praises known.” 
The town has an excellent Grammar School, an Edward VI 
foundation, which in 1822 moved to new buildings erected on 
a site of nearly sixty acres, and now accommodates about 
three hundred boys. The old buildings were purchased by 
subscription for a Free Library and Museum. Bishop Butler, 
the classical scholar, was at one time head-master here, and 
former pupils were Phili Sidney, William Wycherley, George 
Jeffreys and Charles Darwin; and, in fiction, Dickens’s lion and 
his jackal—‘‘Stryver’’ and ‘Sidney Carton”. The birthplace 
of Darwin still stands on The Mount among the quaint houses 
of the Franknell district. When Philip Sidney wasa student at 
Shrewsbury School, his father was Lord President of Wales 
and resided at Ludlow Castle, from whose splendid halls the 
worthy parents wrote wise and tender letters to their “little 
Philip”. Philip’s mother, Lady Mary Sidney, had lost her 
beauty by smallpox contracted while nursing Queen Elizabeth 
through an attack of that disease, and she now voluntarily 
lived in comparative retirement at Ludlow. 


John Leland also lauds Shrewsbury in an autobiographic 
ballad treasured in the Bod'eian Library at Oxford: 
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The merry town of Shrousbury 
God bless it still, 

For it stands most gallantly 
Upon a high hill. 


It standeth most bravely 
For all men to see. 

Then every man to his mind, 
Shrousbury for me. 


“A Shropshire Lad” pays tribute to Salop’s county-seat in the 
pictorial lines of 
THE WELSH MARCHES 


High the vanes of Shrewsbury gleam 
Islanded in Severn stream; 

The bridges from the steepled crest 
Cross the water east and west. 


The flag of morn in conqueror’s state 
Enters at the English gate; 

The vanquished eve, as night prevails, 
Bleeds upon the road to Wales. 


Shrewsbury has been immortalized by the genius of 
Shakespeare. Battlefield Church, some three miles north of 
Shrewsbury, marks the scene of the battle in which Henry IV 
overthrew Henry Percy, or Hotspur, the insurgent son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and his Scottish allies in 1403. To 
the historical list of characters, Shakespeare added the im- 
mortal knight, Sir John Falstaff. It was on this occasion, as 
narrated by Shakespeare in “Henry IV’, that Sir John fought 
‘‘a long hour by Shrewsbury clock.” As he lay pretending to 
be dead, Prince Hal uttered the epitaph: 


“Poor Jack, farewell! 
I could have better spared a better man.” 


The dead body of Hotspur was exposed in the town, and later 
beheaded and quartered, and the parts distributed to various 
cities. From “Shelton Oak’’, a fine but now decayed tree, 
over forty feet in girth, Owen Glendower is said to have watched 


the progress of the contest. 
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The county has many natural attractions, such as me- 
andering lanes, bosky trees, spacious green meadows, vener- 
ab'e village churches, vine-embowered farmhouses dozing in 
the sunshine, and purple hills. The northern part of the county 
is generally level and well-cultivated; the southern section is 
hilly and mountainous—indeed, an Alpine district in miniature. 
There the Clee hills—from which bright beacons burned in 
1887 


“Because ’tis fifty years tonight 
That God has saved the queen.” — 


rise to an altitude of 1800 feet. Cattle-breeding is ex- 
tensively carried on in this section, and a breed of horned sheep 
is peculiar to this county. The Forest of Clun yields good 
mountain ponies, and a small breed of sheep, the mutton of 
which is much prized by gastronomes. 

The Severn, which is navigable throughout the county, 
is the principal river, pursuing a southeast course of seventy 
miles across the county in a comparatively narrow trough 
between steep and often wooded hills. It has two considerable 
tributaries, the Tern and the Teme. In the Severn salmon 
and lampreys abound, while in the Teme and its feeders trout 
and grayling afford excellent fishing. Both in regard to scenery 
and sport, Salop is a most attractive spot, especially for youth. 
“A Shropshire Lad’ \ooks back with commingled pleasure 
and pain on the youthful days he spent in his beloved county. 


XXXIX 


Tis time, I think by Wenlock town 
The golden broom should blow; 

The hawthorn sprinkled up and down 
Should charge the land with snow. 


Spring will not wait the loiterer’s time 
Who keeps so long away; 
So others wear the broom and climb 


The hedgerows heaped with May. 
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Oh tarnish late on Wenlock Edge, 
Gold that I never see; 

Lie long, high snowdrifts in the hedge 
That will not shower on me. 


Or again he writes, with the compressed reticence of sorrow: 


XL 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


The keen difference between the wooded hills and flowered 
meads of Shropshire and the crowded humanity of London 
finds expression in lyric: 

XLI 


In my own shire, if I was sad, 

Homely comforts I had: 

The earth, because my heart was sore, 
Sorrowed for the son she bore; 

And standing hills, long to remain, 
Shared their short-lived comrade’s pain. 


Yonder, lightening other loads, 

The seasons range the country roads, 
But here in London streets I ken 

No such helpmates, only men; 

And these are not in plight to bear, 
If they would, another’s care. 

They have enough as ’tis: I see 

In many an eye that measures me 
The mortal sickness of a mind 

Too unhappy to be kind. 

Undone with misery, all they can 

Is to hate their fellow man; 

And till they drop they needs must still 
Look at you and wish you ill. 


He longs to be again 
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In valleys of springs of rivers, 


By Ony and Teme and Clun, 


The county for easy livers, 


The quietest under the sun, 


still in Shropshire. 


LII 


Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago 

The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. 


There, in the windless night-time, 
The wanderer, marvelling why, 

Halts on the bridge to hearken 
How soft the poplars sigh. 


He hears: long since forgotten 
In fields where I was known, 

Here I lie down in London 
And turn to rest alone. 


There, by the starlit fences, 
The wanderer halts and hears 

My soul that lingers sighing 
About the glimmering weirs. 


The Shropshire man never forgets the land of his birth and 


‘oves to keep the Shropshire name unsullied. This is 


theme of 


XXXVII 
As through the wild green hills of Wyre 
The train ran, changing sky and shire, 
And far behind, a fading crest, 
Low in the forsaken west 
Sank the high-reared head of Clee, 
My hand lay empty on my knee. 
Aching on my knee it lay: 
That morning half a shire away 
So many an honest fellow’s fist 
Had well-nigh wrung it from the wrist. 
Hand, said I, since now we part 
From fields and men we know by heart, 
From strangers’ faces, strangers’ lands— 
Hand, you have held true fellows’ hands. 


the 


ot 
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Be clean then; rot before you do 

A thing they’d not believe of you. 

You and I must keep from shame 

In London streets the Shropshire name; 
On banks of Thames they must not say 
Severn breeds worse men than they. 


No wonder that a county so beloved by her loyal sons has 
given the world so many celebrated men! Robert Clive, the 
English lad of genius whose achievements laid the foundation 
of the British Empire in India and whom the natives sur- 
named “Sabat Jung”, or “the Daring in War’, came of an 
ancient Shropshire family, whose manor-house, Styche, near 
Market Drayton, dates from the reign of Henry II. His 
strange struggle with destiny forms the subject of Browning’s 
poem “Clive”. Other Salop‘ans of eminence are Bishop John 
Longland, the 14th century poet, and Thomas Churchyard of 
16th century fame; Richard Baxter, the 17th century non- 
conformist divine, who resided in youth with the chaplain 
of Ludlow; Bishop Thomas Percy, compiler of “‘Religues of 
Ancient Poetry”; Benjamin Whichcote, an early Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge; Dr. Beddoes, the 18th century 
chemist and man of science; Sir Archibald Alison, the histor- 
ian; Rowland Hill, the preacher, and Lord Rowland Hill, his 
nephew, the peninsular hero; Charles Darwin, the distinguish- 
ed naturalist; and Admiral John Benbow. Another name 
worthy of mention is that of Dick Tarlton, the best-be oved 
clown of the Elizabethan court. 

It is not surprising therefore that Alfred Housman is content 
to sink his identity in that of ‘4 Shropshire Lad”. He sa 
man of great reticence—a quiet Cambridge don who avoids 
publicity, and feels that his poetic fame is no excuse for modern 
idle curiosity about his personality. So little has been written 
regarding him that biographical data will be welcomed. He 
was born March 26, 1859, the same year as Francis Thompson 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He received his early educa- 
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tion, not at Shrewsbury, as might have been expected, but at 
Bromsgrove, a boarding-school for boys in the suburbs of the 
little market-town of the same name in Worcestershire, on the 
Bristol-Birmingham line of the Midland railway. Bromsgrove 
lies about twelve miles north of Worcester, and about fifteen 
miles from Birmingham in a pleasant undulating district 
lying near the foot of the Lickey Hills and watered by the 
Salwarpe river. The ancient town touches the manufacturing 
district, and is now noted for the production of needles, pins, 
nails, fish-hooks and buttons. It contains on its one long 
street a number of picturesque half-timbered houses. A 
beautiful church stands on a high elevation ascended by steps; 
its tower, nearly two hundred feet high, forms a conspicuous 
object inthe vale. There is also a well-known Grammar School, 
which enjoys a wide reputation, and was founded by Edward VI 
with university scholarship taking the successful pupils to Wor- 
chester College, Oxford. Bromsgrove accommodates about two 
hundred boys; and being high priced and enjoying a reputation 
for selectness, it is patronized by parents of ambitious boys 
in the neighboring counties. 

Upon completing his secondary education Alfred Housman 
took up his residence at St. John’s, Oxford, whose venerable 
buildings are half-hidden behind the giant old elms on its 
terrace walk. Picturesque oriel windows look out on the 
beautiful gardens of the college, a favorite resort of visitors; 
for though situated only a few steps from the throughfare of 
St. Giles’, and in the very heart of the city, the gardens are a 
scene of quiet loveliness, and form a delightful retreat. Every- 
thing has grown old gracefully here at Oxford—spires, towers, 
buttresses, walls, gardens and courts. Time has turned the 
stones to a fine mottled black and gray. The architect did 
his best, and tradition, romance and nature have each added 
their charms to enhance the beauty of the scholastic city. 
Dan Rogers, who was Clerk to the Council to Queen Elizabeth, 
eulogizes this seat of learning in the epigram: 
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He that hath Oxford seen, for beauty, grace, 
And healthiness, ne’er saw a better place. 

If God himself on earth abode would make, 
He, Oxford, sure, would for His dwelling take. 


Houseman passed his Responsives or matriculation examina- 
tions, colloquially called “Smalls”, with credit; his Modera- 
tions or “Mods’’, two years later with honor; and his finals, 
or ‘Greats’, cum laude. After receiving his bachelor’s degree, 
he continued his classical studies and obtained his master’s 
degree soon after reaching his majority. 

At the age of twenty-two he was appointed as a Higher 
Division Clerk in Her Majesty’s Patent Office; there he fol- 
lowed faithfully for a decade the humdrum pursuits of a Civil 
Service position. In 1892 he was elected Professor of Latin at 
University College, London, a position he held for nineteen 
years. Then he was appointed to the Chair of Latin at Cam- 
bridge University, a position he still occupies, though nearing 
his grand climacteric. He was made a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and he also attained the distinction of an honorary 
fellowship of St. John’s, Oxford, the only Oxford college that 
has no married fellows. 

“Tf Oxford were not the finest thing in England, Cambridge 
would certainly be,” remarks Henry James. A similar ex- 
pression of sentiment might be expected of Professor Housman, 
who knows well both universities, and finds them equally 
attractive. Trinity College, Cambridge, with which he is now 
affiliated, is the largest college in England. 

His volume of verse, “4 Shropshire Lad’, first published in 
1896, when the professor was in his late thirties, still breathes 
the indomitable spirit of youth. The songs have been re- 
printed many times, most notably in a sixpenny edition brought 
out by the Four Seas Company of Boston, with a preface by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. The songs were set to music by 
C. F. Manney in 1914. Meanwhile the scholarly don has 
edited for publication Manilius, Bk. I, (1903) Fuvenal (1905), 
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Manilius, Bk. II (1902), Manilius, Bk. III (1916), besides 
contributing learned papers to the Yournal of Philology, the 
Classical Review and the Classical Quarterly. Now, after 
twenty-six years of silence,—except for eight lines printed in 
the London Times during the Great War—there comes from 
his pen a slight volume called “Last Poems.” It is thoroughly 
characteristic of Housman’s style. In an introductory note 
the author says: . 

“TI publish these poems, few though they are, because it is 
not likely that I shall ever be impelled to write much more. 
I can no longer expect to be revisited by the continuous ex- 
citement under which in the early months of 1885 I wrote the 
greater part of my other book, nor indeed could I well sustain 
it if it came; and it is best that what I have written should 
be printed while I am here to see it through the press and con- 
trol its spelling and punctuation. About a quarter of this 
matter belongs to the April of the present year, but most of it 
dates between 1895 and IgIo.” 

What is Alfred Housman’s style? It is replete with the 
simple virtues of the classics: keen joy in the battle of life; 
realistic pictures of experiences etched with broad lines; 
dignified, pensive reflection; pastoral loveliness; the gift of 
reticence; a mastery of simple forms; simple, tuneful, original 
expression; well-conceived imagery; a fitness cf words; and a 
fineness of thought and feeling, which clothes the ironies of 
life in bucolic attire. Housman may be called the Lucretius 
of Shropshire. Though a poet of the go’s he is unlike all the 
others. His apt diction is probably his most outstanding 
characteristic. This exact choice of the fitting word or phrase 
is the direct outcome of experience in making a “nice” trans- 
lation. It is lamentable that the study of the classics in the 
original is neglected to-day, for how else can a literary student 
acquire more adequately the nicety of expression and the 
skillful use of the adjective than by constant practice in transla- 
tion? 
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In conclusion, these two passages may be quoted as typical 
of Alfred Housman’s verbal and pictorial excellence. 


REVEILLE 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 

And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 


Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 

And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 


Surely a master’s touch is on these lines: 


LIV 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 

And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


SHELLEY’S PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 
An Interpretation 


ALLEN R. BENHAM 


The greatest stories of literature are constantly being retold 
in forms to suit the changing demands of humanity. One of 
this group of tales is the story of Prometheus which in 1818 
Shelley selected as the subject of a work of which he frequently 
speaks as his greatest. 

In Shelley’s letters from Italy we can follow the progress of 
the play from the first reference in October 1818 to its comple- 
tion, about a year later. During all this time it is clear that 
Shelley’s interest in contemporary English politics was very 
keen, that he thought the outlook dark but not hopeless. He 
never did reach the latter state, for like his father-in-law, 
William Godwin, he was a systematic believer in human per- 
fectibility. Curiously enough, however, he also believed in 
pantheism, though this perhaps is not altogether consistent 
with his perfectionism. These three phases of Shelley’s intel- 
lectual outlook—his eager study of contemporary affairs, his 
perfectionism and his pantheism—are all illustrated in 
Prometheus Unbound. 


The preface to the play prepares us for a treatment of the 
story which is quite original and which finds primary expression 
in the four salient characters, Prometheus, Jupiter, Demogor- 
gon and Asia. 


In the opening scene, Prometheus is represented on the rock 
of his suffering where he has been chained for three thousand 
years, because he opposed the tyrannic power of Jupiter and 
conferred useful gifts on man. In his first words, the Titan 
expresses the desire of recalling the curse which, in his first 
defiance, he had pronounced on Jupiter. But unfortunately 
the exact words of the curse which Prometheus must have in 
order to recall it have been forgotten. The Phantasm of 
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Jupiter at this point enters and repeats the curse, on hearing 
which Prometheus repents and recalls it. Jupiter now thinks 
that his enemy is ready to submit to his rule and reveal a 
solemn secret, the knowledge of which is necessary to the 
continued happiness of the King of Gods and Men. The 
substance of this secret is that if Jupiter marries Thetis, their 
son will be stronger than his father and will probably put an 
end to his power. Mercury, messenger of the Gods, here 
visits Prometheus to learn the secret and is accompanied by 
the Furies to torture him should he refuse to divulge it. Prom- 
etheus does refuse and, though he is tortured, pities his tor- 
mentors without cursing or defying them. With this ends 
the first act. 


Act II centers about the character Asia, who by the power of 
Jupiter is separated from her beloved, Prometheus, and in her 
speech at the opening of the act expresses her desire to hear 
news of him. Her sister Panthea, whom we found in Act I 
at the feet of Prometheus, has been dispatched to bring this 
news. On Panthea’s arrival she relates that she has had two 
dreams which she tells over to Asia and thereby inspires the 
latter to start toward the rock where Prometheus is chained. 
On the way they pass through a forest, over a pinnacle of 
rock among the mountains and into the cave of Demogorgon, 
to whom Asia puts six questions which are satisfactorily an- 
swered. After this Asia is transfigured, though she does not 
find Prometheus. 


At the beginning of Act III Jupiter is discovered on his 
throne, calls Thetis to his side as his wife and is in expectation 
of the final submission of his troublesome foe. Instead of this, 
however, Jupiter is himself deposed on the entrance of Demo- 
gorgon, and Prometheus is released by Hercules and reunited 
to Asia. 


These three acts of his play, involving all the action, Shelley 
composed at various places in Italy between October, 1818 
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and March, 1819. He finished them among “the mountainous 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla” in Rome. “It was not till 
several months after”, Shelley informs us, “when at Florence’, 
that he “conceived a fourth act, a sort of hymn of rejoicing in 
the fulfillment of the prophecies with regard to Prometheus, 
ought to be added to complete the composition”. But the 
fourth act carries the action no further and hence for our 
purpose, we need not review it. 

So much for the story of the play, which the preface leads us 
to think appealed to the poet as having a bearing on human 
experience in general and on that of England in particular. 
An appreciation of this fact is necessary for a sane interpretation 
of the play. 

The general lines of this interpretation are laid down in 
the preface: but we shall make more specific progress in under- 
standing the play, if we first understand the four primary 
characters mentioned before. 

Prometheus is to be interpreted as the human soul, as we 
gather from line 5 of the first scene of the third act. Jupiter is 
addressing the congregated powers of heaven and remarks 
that his omnipotence is limited in but one way; namely 

eae alone 
The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 
Yet burns toward heaven with fierce reproach, and doubt, 
And lamentation, and reluctant prayer, 


Hurling up insurrection, which might make 
Our antique empire insecure. . . . . 1 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti in the Shelley Society Publications, 2 makes 
a comment on this conception which I should be willing to 
endorse if the term sou/ were substituted for the term mind 
throughout. Mr. Rossetti says, “Prometheus is the mind of 
man. I wish to emphasize this point, for I think the amplitude 
1. All the references to the text of the play, the preface and Mrs. Shelley’s 


notes are from The Complete Poetical Works of. . . . . . Shelley, ed. 
Thomas Hutchinson, M. A, Oxford University Press, 1909. 


2. Vol.I.p. 59. 
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and precision of meaning in this great ideal drama are only 
elicited when we have realized the definition to ourselves. 
Prometheus is not in a vague general sense man, collective 
humankind; he is the mind of man—human mind—the in- 
tellect of the race—that faculty whereby man is man, not 
brute. The unbinding of the human mind; the deliverance 
wrought to mankind by the unbinding of Prometheus is 
the deliverance wrought to man by the unbinding of his mind”. 

Jupiter, I gather from Act III, Scene 4, is to be regarded 
as the status quo thought of as sacred or divine. 

Asia, unfortunately, is not defined in the play even in the 
sort of terms used in the preceding instance. But the part she 
takes in the action supports the description of her given by 
Mrs. Shelley in her note on the work as follows: ‘‘Asia, one 
of the Oceanides, is the wife of Prometheus—she was, accord- 
ing to other mythological interpretations, the same as Venus 
and Nature. When the benefactor of mankind is liberated, 
nature resumes the beauty of her prime, and is united to her 
husband, the emblem of the human race, in perfect and happy 
union”. 

Demogorgon is the personage in the play who has caused 
the commentators the most trouble. When the “tremendous 


gloom” enters early in Act III Jupiter asks, 
Awful shape, what art thou? Speak! 


Demogorgon replies, 


Eternity. Demand no direr name. 

Descend, and follow me down the abyss. 

I am thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child; 
Mightier than thee: and we must dwell together 
Henceforth in darkness. 


Mr. Rossetti in the article already referred to and Mr. Ellis in 
his Shelley Concordance both define Demogorgon as Eternity, 
but neither goes any further and the name is certainly not self- 
explanatory. I was at a loss to know what the character might 
signify until I noticed in Shelley’s early biographers that in 
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the years from 1817-1822 the poet was much engaged in the 
reading and translation of Spinoza and then my difficulties 
with regard to Demogorgon began to clear up. For among the 
fundamental concepts of the Dutch philosopher’s system is 
this: that nothing is ever seen in its true light until it is seen, 
as he says, sub specie aeternitatis. Thus, among the definitions 
in Part I of the Ethics is this, “By eternity 1 mean existence 
itself, in so far as it is conceived to follow necessarily from the 
mere definition of the thing that is eternal”.8 And the proof 
to Proposition XXX in Part V of the same work reads, “‘Eter- 
nity is the very essence of God, in so far as this involves neces- 
sary existence. Hence, to conceive things under the form of 
eternity is to conceive things in so far as they are conceived 
as real beings through the essence of God, that is, in so far as 
they involve existence through the essence of God. Therefore, 
our mind, in so far as it conceives itself and the body under 
the form of eternity, necessarily has a knowledge of God, and 
knows, etc.’”’4 Demogorgon as Eternity is the essence of the 
one all-pervading substance of the universe, an essence being 
in the language of Spinoza “that which being given, the thing 
is necessarily given, and which being taken away, the thing is 
necessarily taken away’. Spinoza, like Shelley, was a pan- 
theist, in fact the great modern type of pantheism, His 
influence is very marked upon Goethe, Lessing, Herder, Fichte, 
_ Schelling, Hegel and Novalis who applied to him the famous 
term “the god-intoxicated man’’, the very contrary of the 
name “atheist” and “materialist” so consistently applied to 
him in the century after his death®. All this finds a curious 
parallel in the case of Shelley who called himself and was by 
his contemporaries called an atheist, but whose opinions as 
3- Fullerton’s tr. in Series of Modern Philosophers, Henry Holt and Co. 
1892, p. 20. 

4. Ibid, p. 176. 

5. Ibid, p. 67. 

6. Ibid, p. 16. 
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read today exhibit a modern humanistic Christianity of a very 
acceptable sort. Coleridge, ‘“‘who regarded the ‘Ethics’ as» 
one of the three greatest works since the introduction of 
Christianity, brought him [Spinoza] from Germany into 
England”.7| Medwin in his Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
compares Shelley and Spinoza, quoting with approval a pas- 
sage which Mr. Forman thinks is copied from Lewes, Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy. Dowden in his Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley says, “From Hookham he [Shelley] obtained a 
copy of Spinoza’s ‘Tractatus Theologicus-Politicus’ and per- 
haps a copy of the ‘Opera Posthuma’; but although Shelley 
afterwards worked at a translation of the ‘Tractatus’ at three 
several times, we find no evidence that he received in youth 
any adequate or profound impression, as Goethe did, from the 
purest and loftiest spirit among philosophical seekers after 
God”’. Shelley died at thirty and it is difficult to say just’ 
when his youth ended, but I think Dowden is right to the extent 
that Shelley probably did not thoroughly assimilate what he 
got from Spinoza; if he had he could hardly have had Asia 
(Nature) and Demogorgon (Eternity or Essence of God or Es- 
sence of Nature) as separate characters in the same play. 
But I insist that there is abundant evidence that Shelley was 
interested in Spinoza and read him hard and long.8 

But now if Demogorgon is the essential principle of things 
and this principle according to Shelley is Beauty, what ts the 
meaning of all the horrors surrounding his cave and why ts he 
spoken of as “a tremendous gloom” and an “awful shape’’? 
This is to be explained by Shelley’s relation to William Godwin. 
It is a well-known fact that Shelley was a frank disciple of his 
father-in-law, the author of the once famous and influential 
Political fustice. Godwin was a perfectionist and passed on 
7. The general relations of Shelley to Spinoza are covered in Sophie Bernth- 

sen, Der Spinozismus in Shelley's Weltanschauung, Heidelberg, 1900. 


Demogorgon, however, in this connection is not discussed. 
g. cf.H.N. Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle, Henry Holt & Co., 


n. d., pp. 181-184. 
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his views, ways and means to his son-in-law. “ “To do my 
part to free the human mind from slavery’, that in his own 
words was the main object of Godwin s life’. This purpose 
found expression in Caleb Williams, Poli ical Fustice and his 
religious essays which Mrs. Shelley timidly suppressed. When 
they did appear as Essays Never Before Published, in 1873, the 
work which their author would have had them do had been 
done by others. But they still have a historical interest and 
some of Godwin’s best writing, as a recent critic avers, is to be 
found inthem. I have not had access to these essays and shall 
have to depend for my knowledge of them on Mr. Brailsford s 
resume; he says “The book opens with a protest against the 
theory and practice of salutary delusions; and Godwin . . . pours 
his scorn upon those who would cherish their own private 
freedom, while preserving popular superstitions, ‘that the lower 
ranks may be kept in order’. The foundation of all improve- 
ment is that ‘the whole community should run the generous 
race for intellectual and moral superiority’. Godwin would 
preserve some portion of the religious sense, for we can reach 
sobriety and humility only by realising how frail and insig- 
nificant a part we constitute of the great whole”. Butthe 
fundamental tenets of dogmatic Christianity are far he argues, 
from being salutary delusions. At the basis alike of Protestan- 
ism and Catholicism, he sees the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment; and with an iteration that was not superfluous in his 
own day, he denounces its cruel and demoralizing effects. It 
saps the character where it is really believed, and renders the 
mind which receives it servile and pusillanimous. The case is 
no better when it is neither sincerely believed nor boldly re- 
jected. Such an attitude, which is, he thinks, that of most 
professing believers, makes for insincerity, and for an indif- 
ference to all honest thought and speculation. The man who 
dares neither believe nor disbelieve is debarred from thinking 
at all. 

“Godwin’s own view is in the main what we should call 
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agnostic: ‘I do not consider my faculties adequate to pro- 
nouncing upon the cause of all things. I am contented to take 
the phenomena as I behold them, without pretending to erect 
an hypothesis under the idea of making all thingseasy. Ido not 
rest my globe of earth upon an elephant . . . and the elephant 
upon a tortoise. I am content to take my globe of earth simply, 
in other words, to observe the objects which present themselves 
to my senses, without undertaking to find out a cause why they 
are what they are’. 

“With cautious steps, he will, however, go a little further 
than this. He regards with reverence and awe ‘that principle, 
whatever it is, which acts everywhere around me’. But he 
will not slide into anthropomorphism, nor give to this Supreme 
Thing, which recalls Shelley’s Demogorgon, the shape of a man. 
‘The principle is not intellect; its ways are not our ways’. If 
there is no particular Providence, there is none the less a 
tendency in nature which seconds our strivings, guarantees the 
work of reason, and ‘in the vast sum of instances, works for 
good, and operates beneficially for us’. The position reminds 
us of Matthew Arnold’s definition of God as ‘the stream of 
tendency by which all things strive to fulfill the laws of their 
being’. ‘We have here’, writes Godwin, ‘a secure alliance, a 
friend that so far as the system of things extends will never 
desert us, unhearing, inaccessible to importunity, uncapricious, 
without passions, without favour, affection, or partiality, that 
maketh its sun to rise on the evil and the good, and its rain to 
descend on the just and the unjust’ ”.’ Now it is noteworthy 
that the term “tremendous gloom”’ is applied to Demogorgon’ 
by Earth; that it is Jupiter that calls him “awful shape’; and 
that the horrors around his cave are described before Asia 
and Panthea have come into contact with him and the former 
has been transfigured. Hence, I think I am justified in holding 
that by these names and this impersonation Shelley is setting 


9. Quarterly Review, October 1821 (Vol. 26), p. 172. The reviewer is un- 
able to find any such account. 
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forth the popular or superficial view of Eternity with its 
terrors of mystery and punishment, a view of the sort 
censured by Godwin. 

It may seem that I have devoted a disproportionate amount 
of time and effort to an exposition of the meaning of this one 
character Demogorgon; but I should defend my course on three 
grounds; namely, he is the one who has caused earlier com- 
mentators most trouble; he is the central figure of the drama; 
and, as one of the earliest reviewers says, “As he is the only 
agent in the whole drama, and effects the only change of situa- 
tion and feeling which befalls the other personages; and as he 
is likewise employed to sing or say divers hymns, we have 
endeavored to find some intelligible account of him”.”” 

Briefly to sum up our interpretation of the characters so far, 
we would say Prometheus is the human soul; Jupiter, the 
status quo regarded as sacred or divine; Asia, Nature; and 
Demogorgon, Eternity. 

With these interpretations before us I think we can make 
out a plain meaning for the entire drama. Prometheus and 
Asia, the Human Soul and Nature kept apart—for that is 
the important thing in Shelley's version of the story, not the 
torturing of Prometheus nor the withholding of his long-desired 
secret from Jupiter—they are kept apart, I repeat, by Jupiter 
and are only reunited when Jupiter himself is confronted by 
his child Demogorgon and falls. In other words we have here 
a presentation in a curious dramatic form of the doctrine, 
made well-known in Europe through the writings of Rousseau, 
that man can reach an ideal state of existence by what was 
called the Return to Nature. Godwin and his wife, Mary 
Wo'lstonecraft, though critical of many points in Rousseau’s 
writings—they can hardly be called a system—such as his 
doctrine of the social contract and his view of the position of 
woman, were nevertheless the recognized leaders of a band of 


10. Shelley's Letters, ed. Roger Ingpen, I. Pitman, 1912; Vol. I, p. 77. ¢. f. 
Hogg, Life of Shelley, ed. Dowden, p. 219. = doth 
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his disciples in England and we have already seen that Shelley 
shared Godwin’s beliefs. Shelley had read a great deal of 
Rousseau, and though he says that the Confessions is “either a 
disgrace to the confessor, or a string of falsehoods, probably 
the latter’”,!! he later refers to “the divine beauty of Rous- 
seau’s imagination, as it exhibits itself in ‘Juliet’ ”.12_ Further, 
in his Essay on Christianity the poet remarks, “The dogma of 
the equality of mankind has been advocated, with various 
success, in different ages of the world. It was imperfectly 
understood, but a kind of instinct in its favor influenced 
considerably the practice of ancient Greece and Rome. At- 
tempts to establish usages founded on this dogma have been 
made in modern Europe in several instances, since the revival 
of literature and the arts. Rousseau has vindicated this opinion 
with all the eloquence of sincere and earnest faith; and is, per- 
haps, the philosopher among the moderns who, in the structure 
of his feelings and understanding, resembles most nearly the 
mysterious sage of Judea. It is impossible to read those pas- 
sionate words in which Jesus Christ upbraids the pusillanimity 
and sensuality of mankind, without being strongly reminded 
of the more connected and systematic enthusiasm of Ros- 
seau”’.18 The attainment of equality is one of the things which 
Rousseau holds will be secured by the return to nature, and we 
have a'ready seen that the same result comes of the fal of 
Jupiter in Shelley’s play. Later in the same essay Shelley 
explains what in his opinion Rousseau meant by the return 
to nature, as follows: “Rosseau certainly did not mean to 
persuade the immense population of his country to abandon 
all the arts of life, destroy their habitations and their temples, 
and become the inhabitants of the woods. He addressed the 
most enlightened of his compatriots, and endeavored to per- 
suade them to set the example of a pure and simple life, by plac- 


11. Shelley’s Letters, ed. cit., Il, p. 489. 
12. Shelley's Essays and Letters, Camelot ed., Walter Scott, n. d., p. 106. 


13. Ibid., p. 107. 
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ing in the strongest point of view his conceptions of the cala- 
mitous and diseased aspect which, overgrown as it is with the 
vices of sensuality and selfishness, is exhibited by civilized 
society”.'* This may, or may not be a correct view of Rous- 
seau’s purpose, but it at least shows that Shelley was familiar 
with his work and had his own opinion of its significance. 

There is one further point in the allegory to be commented 
upon before we conclude, and that is the time when the fall of 
Jupiter is determined. This comes, you recall, as soon as 
Prometheus begins to pity his tormentor rather than defy him. 
This is a symbolic presentation of Shelley’s ethical doctrine 
that morality, to use a mathematical term, is a function of 
sympathy and the latter in turn of imagination. Thus in 
his Speculations on Morals, the poet says, “The only distinct’on 
between the entirely selfish man and the virtuous man is, that 
the imegination of the former is confined within a narrow limit. 
whilst that of the latter embraces a comprehensive circum- 
ference.” The difficulty with the reign of Jupiter was that 
man was kept unrefined, his imagination was restricted, 
hence his sympathies were narrow, and a real human soci- 
ety was impossible. 

To sum up, what has been the object of the paper? First, 
to show that Shelley’s pantheism has determined some matters 
in the technique of his play; second, that a closer reading of 
the text will indicate the import of certain characters, namely, 
Prometheus, Jupiter, and Demogorgon, and thus lead us to 
see its meaning; third, that the character of Demogorgon is the 
fruit of Shelley’s long study of Spinoza; fourth, that in its 
general meaning Prometheus Unbound is a presentation of the 
theme that human redemption will come about by a return to 
Nature, as taught by Rousseau. 


14. Ibid., pp. 127, 128. 


RENUNCIATION IN MODERN LIFE. 


FRED SMITH 


There is a sense in which every man is called upon to practice 
the renunciatory principle in life. It is an event in the life of 
all human beings. As such it may or may not have ethical 
significance. “In nature’s scheme for us, every act of ours, 
every volition, is arenunciation. To get something we have to 
give up something. If we cannot do this we cannot do that.”! 
For on turning from the self life of the individual to his social life 
we find that this principle takes on added importance. As 
Benjamin Kidd reminds us: “It is a feature of organisms 
that as they rise in the scale of life the meaning of the present 
life of the organism is to an increasing degree subordinate to 
the larger meaning of life as a whole.” It is only when we 
come to the study of this principle in the light of the teaching 
of Jesus, however, that we come to realize how deeply signifi- 
cant it is for the progress of all true and good life. So vital 
was this principle accounted in the past that it gave to Chris- 
tianity one of its most characterising names. Christianity 
became known as “the way of the Cross”. In a very distinc- 
tive way the renunciatory principle is a natural and unavoidable 
corollary to the practice of the Christian life. 


Nevertheless we are confronted with the fact that the present 
age is not thinking in terms of renunciation, and because of 
this strange silence, some have prematurely concluded that 
the principle is omitted from its practice also. In any case the 
religious thinker of today faces a peculiar situation with regard 
to the matter of the renunciatory principle. On the one hand, 
he is convinced of its necessity; on the other hand, he realizes 
its unpopularity. The modern man avoids the vocabulary of 
the renunciatory attitude. He is not enamoured of the words: 
self-sacrifice, self-denial; renunciation. His attitude has been 


1Renunciation. J.B. Christian World. Sept. 4.’13. 
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clearly and forcefully stated in the article by Jonathan Brierley, 
to which reference has already been made. Writing under the 
date of September, 1913 he says: ‘Renunciation! "Tis an 
ugly word. It smells of the Middle Ages, of the monk’s cell, 
of a starved life. It is ‘not to be mentioned to ears polite’.” 
But what has happened in the intervening years of 1914-1918? 
Another chapter (and a noble one) has been added to the long 
and varied story of renunciation. Here were heroisms mani- 
fold, and sacrifices innumerable. The diary of the race was 
writ in blood. That same generation which ignored the word 
‘renunciation’ practiced, in a superlative degree, the principle. 
The religious croaker is always with us, however, and again 
his voice is heard in the land. Because the lurid glare of war 
lights not the heroisms of men, he, forsooth, sees nothing of 
them. He seems not aware of those “‘who labor quietly, en- 
dure privations and pains, live and die, and throughout every- 
thing see the good of life without seeing its vanity”.§ Men 
are again silent in ‘seven languages’ concerning renunciation, 
but this is by no means the same as saying that they have 
discarded the practice of it. Then why this silence? 

The reasons are many and, unfortunately, are to be found 
chiefly in the field of ecclesiasticism. So far as the modern 
man is concerned, and in proportion as he has responded to 
the quickenings of the social conscience, the word ‘renuncia- 
tion’ and its synonyms are not clean in his sight. Because 
they smell of ‘the Middle Ages’ it has seemed advisable to him 
that they be shelved. This may be a mistake; it has to be 
admitted however as a fact. The history of monasticism 
is by no means an ignoble one, nevertheless the average man 
thinks of renunciation as associated with the weird stories of 
the ascetics; the anchorites of the desert; the pillar saints of 
the Middle Ages. And in support of his conclusions he can 
still point to those in our own day who persist in interpreting 
renunciation in terms of ecclesiasticism. Fastings, vigils, 
3. My Confessions. Tolstoi. 
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constitute for them the narrow of self-denial. Furthermore, 
the reaction of the modern man to the afore-mentioned trems 
has been reenforced by the writings of certain mystics. Thomas 
a Kempis rightly holds an honored place in the religious life 
of the ages through his “The Imitation of Christ’. The 
subjoining of three of his chapter titles will at once indicate 
why some parts of that work make little appeal to the men of 
today. They are as follows:— 


Book: 3. Chapter X. That to despise the world and 
serve God is sweet. 
Book: 3. Chapter XXXI. Of the contempt of all crea- 


tures in order to find out the Creator. 


Book: 3. Chapter XLI. Of the contempt of all earthly 


honor. 


On these matters the social conscience and the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind are somewhat at variance. 

Another fact which needs to be mentioned in explaining 
the reactions of the modern man to the vocabulary of renun- 
ciation is that he often interprets it unconsciously against the 
background of Augustinian theology. Common people are 
generally very conservative in their theology. Interested in 
business, pleasure and sleep; persuaded that the windows of 
theology do not open on the horizon of practical living, the 
average man gives little heed to the theological aspect of life. 
To change the figure, he places his theological concepts in the 
attic of his mind. The nature of these concepts stand revealed 
occasionally when one finds a non-churchgoing man interested 
in the baptism of his children. To him the ancient orthodoxy 
that unbaptised children are out of grace is not without its 
power. In so far as he is informed theologically, he tends to 
regard men sub specie mali. His theology still retains a 
Manichaeanistic strain. Being more of a teleologist than a 
theologian he rejects an interpretation of renunciation which 
is synonymous with the repudiation of the body. 
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One other reason needs to be presented before passing 
to the more positive aspect of our topic. It is an unusual 
word which cannot be used for the purposes of evil, and it is 
not surprising to find that the word ‘renunciation’ is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The renunciatory principle has 
been advocated oftentimes for shrewd and selfish purposes 
rather than for spiritual ones. Simon N. Patton has pointed 
out that “the habit of renunciation, which has been made 
easier by being named a virtue, has become a social quality 
acquired by the poor, not in their struggle with nature, but in 
their economic relations with the classes above them.’’4 Those 
were the days when a time-serving priesthood was willing to 
interpret the selfishness of an aristocracy in terms of submis- 
sion to the will of God. 


We would not have it thought, however, that the average 
man of today has consciously rejected the vocabulary of re- 
nunciation, except perhaps as he has seen its mis-application 
in the economic field; rather would we say that this rejection 
was made inevitable by the trend of modern thought. Men 
have come into a new concept of man, due to the rise of the 
social sciences, which has meant a new attitude to the universe 
in general, and to man in particular. Men today are thinking 
sociologically rather than theologically. They have become 
socially conscious. Fifty years ago the thought content of 
men in general was individualistic and theological; today it 
is social and sociological. Then man thought of himself as a 
soul; now, he thinks of himself as a socius; then, he stressed 
ways and means; now, he stresses ideals and ends. The trend 
of thought was foreshadowed in the words of T. H. Green in his 
Prolegomena to Ethics. Standing, as it were, between the 
old and the new, he saw that “‘it is not because it involves the 
renunciation of so much pleasure that we deem the life of 
Jarger self-denial which the Christian conscience calls for, a 


4. The New Basis of Civilization, Patton. p. 76. 
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higher life than was conceived by the Greek philosophers, but 
because it implies a fuller realization of the human soul. ’ 

In our day we find this truth stated in the vocabulary of our 
time in the writings of a Tagore on the one hand, and in the 
findings of a Conference of Christian Leaders on the other 
hand. Speaking from the East, Tagore presents his message 
under the strangely significant title of “Sadhana: The Reali- 
zation of Life”. It surely is a fact worth noting when India, 
the mother of the renunciatory religions of Buddhism and 
Hinduism, produces a teacher who speaks in terms of ‘realiza- 
tion’ without compromising (so he himself says) the essential 
meaning of his ancient faith. Turning to the West we find 
the leaders of Christian thought following the same trail. 
Respecting the type of world order for which Christians are 
working we are told that it is “a co-operative social order in 
which the sacredness of every life will be recognized and every- 
one find opportunity for the fullest self-expression of which 
he is capable; in which each individual will give himself gladly 
and whole-heartedly for ends that are socially valuable; in 
which the impulses to service and to creative action will be 
stronger than the acquisitive impulses, and all work will be 
seen in terms of its spiritual significance as making possible 
fulness of life for all men.” Which is to say that East and 
West agree in say'ng that realization rather than renunciation 
is the action-inspiring dynamic of the man of today. What- 
ever renunciation means it must issue in realization. 

The results of such a conclusion are at once made manifest 
n the life of the individual. The new orthodoxy declares the 
body to be no mean factor in the realization of life. It must not 
be despised. No one has given better voice to this emphasis 
than has Newman Smyth. Writing in his work on Christian 
Ethics, he says: “There is no profounder or more compre- 

hensive conception of evolution than that afforded by the law 
of the increasing fitness and service of the material to the 
5. The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
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spiritual.” He also adds that “this body, which is man’s first 
external possession, exists to be made the organ of the spirit”. 
We find the same thought expressed by Patton when he says: 
“To be religious we do not need to deny that we have material 
elements in our nature, but only that we are not dominated 
Dyetnein.. 28-2 We can be spiritual even though we are ma. 
terial.”6 Curiously enough these words find unlooked-for 
corroboration in the words of William Law, the mystic, who 
tells us that “the soul and the body are so united that they 
each have power over one another in their actions. Certain 
thoughts and sentiments in the soul produce such and such 
motions and actions in the body; and, on the other hand, 
certain motions and actions of the body have the power of 
raising such and such sentiments in the soul.’”’ Whatever our 
age may think of the renunciatory principle, it has done once 
and for all with the idea that it means the repudiation of the 
body; whatever sacrifice may mean, it cannot mean ‘the 
immoral disregard of the self”. The belief of the modern 
man has been well expressed by Professor Wright in his work 
on Self-realization, when he says: ‘“‘As natural, man’s sensuous 
impulses and ‘fleshly desires’ may rightfully claim a share of his 
attention .. . . Moreover, certain of these impulses constitute 
the roots from which spring some of the most esteemed ‘spirit- 
ual gifts’.”7 Regulation of the body, not its repudiation, is the 
modern man’s interpretation of renunciation as applied to the 


physical life. 


It is on'y when we come to the study of man in his social 
relationships that we realize how fully the new ethic (as mani- 
fested through the social conscience) has given a new name and 
place to the renunciatory principle in life. It is essential to 
remember that man is not merely a soul but a socius. He is 
a ‘conjunct being’. “‘One person is no person.” The recogni- 
tion of this fact makes it possible to answer those who think 


6. The Social Basis of Religion. pp. 30. 
7» Pp. 189. 
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that one life is not wide enough to include both renunciation 
and realization. We would remind such that we have here 
more than a mere restatement of the ancient antithesis of Hel- 
lenic self-realization and our Christian self-denial. It has been 
customary to say that the two were incompatible. If that 
were true for the past it is not so for the present. The self- 
realization of the modern man has a different significance from 
that of the ancient Greek, even while retaining some points in 
common with it. The ‘self’ of the Greeks and the socius of 
the modern man are poles asunder. The Greek realized him- 
self at the expense of society; the modern man realizes himself 
in and through society. That is to say, the modern man with 
a social conscience recognises that as a conjunct self he is 
obligated to the practice of the law of subordination. Speak 
to him in terms of renunciation, and he does not understand; 
but speak to him in terms of subordination, and he sees the 
point. This is the new renunciation. 

In conclusion we desire to note briefly wherein the new 
renunciation differs from the old. Certain differences have 
already been noted, which we have no need to recapitulate. 
In addition to these it may be noted that the renunciation of 
the modern man must have a social worth to society. He 
wishes to be counted in, not counted out. Hence his pre- 
ference for thinking of life in terms of subordination. He does 
not luxuriate in martyrdom. He prefers to be a maker rather 
than a martyr. He believes that we are here to serve and, if it 
be necessary, to suffer through serving. But he does not care 
to talk too much about this latter aspect. Without being 
acquainted with the words he has come to realize the truth of 
what Samuel Rutherford said, namely, that “our sufferings are 
washen in the blood of Christ as well as our souls’’. 

It is not true to say that the modern Christian has dis- 
carded the practice of renunciation. The facts are more 
simple and moral than that. He prefers another viewpoint. 
He recognises that religion has its price; nevertheless he prefers 
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to think of it as discovery rather than as denial; service rather 
than as sacrifice; realization rather than as renunciation. 
Therefore “he rejoiceth as a strong man torun a race”. What- 
ever the cost, Christianity is worth it. Wherefore the vocab- 
ulary of the modern Christian has little in it of the fact of 
suffering. Having seen the rich worth of religion he will not 
make of it a wail. 


“The men of the East may watch the skies 
And signs and seasons mark; 

But the men signed with the Cross of Christ 
Go gaily in the dark.” 


QUESTIONING 


By Acnes CorNELL 


I think— 

God sent me here, 

And yet that day I couldn’t move my lips; 
I think— 

He sent that little bird 

And this frail weed in bloom 

Before my door. 


And that dark army 
Against the sky last night— 
Seeds of enigma, 

Suckled at Titonic breasts— 
Did God Send that? 

And who is God? 

And why am I! 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Is Soul Scientifically Commensurable? 


This question seems not to occur to Vernon Kellogg in his discussion in 
The Yale Review entitled “Science and the Soul’. He properly denies that 
scientific men are to be generally considered as disbelieving the soul, pointing 
to their religious activities as one of the indications. Dr. Kellogg has a very 
clear and correct definition of that element which distinguishes man from the 
brutes and gives rise to the belief in soul. This is as he says the consciousness 
of the soul or of conscience and with it he names the corollary of independ- 
ence for justification or cause on biological advantage. We feel free to say 
that if science customarily spoke in such understanding terms there would be 
no basis for misunderstanding either with philosophy or religion. 

It is unfortunate that after laying so unassailable a foundation he should 
fall back into the dogmatism of science that all reality is scientifically com- 
mensurable. It is generally accepted, since the work of Comte has come to be 
understood, that science has for its particular field the observance of phe- 
nomena. We may stop at this point with Comte, denying reality to every- 
thing which cannot be measured or weighed, but modern man stands in the 
sight of too much mystery to be satisfied with this. Why should he not 
admit the incommensurability in any terms which science affords of the 
finer human values? Failure to do this in psychology is making the doctors 
ridiculous. Increased blood-pressure and nerve reaction may attend human 
thoughts of love but they cannot determine the value, meaning or worth of 
love because itself is beyond the field of scientific computation. If the author 
finds it difficult to say God made soul, hoping to find some more material 
cause that science can estimate, we should like to ask him if the law of the 
sufficient reason would really allow its explanation as springing from anything 
less than soul. If so, why is not a world-soul or God as reasonable a term 
as any? As a matter of fact, it is quite as difficult for him to explain the 
origin of the first atom as it is of the first soul. Both are beyond science in 
that they are metaphysical and cannot be scientifically demonstrated. 
Metaphysics can show that belief in God and the soul are reasonable. It 
cannot demonstrate them. God and the soul are subjects of faith and are 
demonstrable as all other human values are only in living experience, the 
assurance which comes of following them. This demonstration will always 
seem inadequate to a blind follower of the test-tube. It will always be open 
to experience in the man of faith who takes this faith as the center of a life. 


Religion a Matter of Faith and Experience 


That religion is a matter of faith and experience rather than of proof is 
evident to Professor John Baillie, who writes in The Hibbert Fournal for 
October on The True Ground of Theistic Belief. He somewhat depreciates 
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the Platonic hope of basing theistic demonstration upon either the argument 
from design or from analogy of causation in mind. Professor Baillie shows 
quite rightly that the effort to prove God by scientific demonstration is a 
vain one because God is a spiritual value and must be demonstrated in the 
field of spiritual experience. While agreeing with him in this contention, 
we think he underestimates the value of these arguments from the meta- 
physical standpoint as indicating that a belief in God is not only not in con- 
flict with scientific knowledge, but also inherently reasonable. Neither 
can we consent to his inference that the teleological argument has been 
made void by the principle of “natural selection”. It is time for the thinking 
world to come to the realization that logically the principle of “natural selec- 
tion” is a petitio principii upon which it is impossible to base any explanation. 
But Professor Baillie recognizes just the principle which Professor Kellogg 
overlooks and the two articles dovetail admirably. 


Has Relativity any Light to Shed upon Religion 


In the same journal quoted above, Mr. Austin Hopkinson tells us it has. 
With many a fling at the theologians and an utter damnation of philosophy, 
which in his judgment can be essayed from no standpoint save his own, of 
mathematics, he reaches rather ponderously the conclusion that the new 
doctrine of relativity indicates that God is to be reached only by revelation. 
How this conclusion differs from the identical conclusion of the “‘anthro- 
pomorphic” theologians and philosophers, he does not state. It seems to be 
quite characteristic of the headiness of modern mathematical philosphy to 
wish the destruction of all opinions except its own. Above all does it seem 
willing to throw away all historic values and come to the same old conclusions 
by bizarre methods only. 

A knowledge of engineering while interesting cannot be supposed to endow 
one with philosophical omniscence so that he can safely despise all other 
cultures. That one should for the moment imagine such to be the case might 
perhaps be attributed to the over-confidence of specialization, a sort of in- 
toxication of limitation. 


The New View of the Basis of Religion 


Under the title Present Day Tendencies in the Philosophy o igi 
R. F. A. Hoernle indicates the striking changes which have ae fore Z the 
discussion of religion from the standpoint of philosophy. He points out that 
philosophy is no longer admitting a distinction between revealed and natural 
religion. Hence the problem is no longer to prove the teleological necessi 
for God nor to affirm God by reason of the need for first cause, but rather 2 
look to the inherent qualities of religion itself for its justification. He point 
out as the outcome of such an assumption the often overlooked fact chat $ 
discussion of the philosophy of religion implies an actual knowledge of ra 
gion or a religious attitude on the part of the philosopher himself. : 

Of modern movements in the philosophy of religion he distinguishes thr 
the personalistic, which views God as a person, the anti-personalistic bee 
the man-made God. He discusses the difficulty in this first Gippcdiene 
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that it has a tendency to localize and limit deity, while on the 
other hand it does bring undoubtedly a richer content of experience to 
the individual. This school of thinking is in his mind represented in Hock- 
ing, Webb, and Pringle-Pattison. 

The second view, that represented by Bosanquet, is strongly anti-person- 
alistic, assuming that God is that super-personal Reality, perfect in character, 
after which we strive. 

“Compared with the concrete imagery of current theology, such a 
rendering of religion will inevitably seem pale. The theist’s language 
has the advantage there. But it is to be noticed that the pallor of the 
language reflects not thinness of experience, but a fullness and in- 
tensity to which the more familiar terms of religious speech seem 
inadequate.” 

The third type, the “we-make-our-own-God”’ type, is set forth by Alex- 
ander in his Time, Space and Diety. The article is of great value as showing 
the modern drift of religious speculation. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Our Dispirited Literati of Decadence 


According to some of our most-in-evidence writers, an amazing artistic 
degeneration is taking place in America. We can no longer expect genius 
to plume her wings. All true poetry is dead and we have fallen on the la- 
mentable days of mediocrity. We have no wish to contradict gentlemen of 
such literary eminence, who take themselves and their judgments so seriously, 
We wish only to indulge in a bit of quiet laughter. For according to these 
gentlemen, the present literary decadence is not primarily due to the effort 
to write shocking and sensational manuscripts that will win immediate fame 
and dollars. Neither is it due to a yielding to the demand of the time for 
bare flesh, and pornography, but primarily to the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Strangely enough this sad state of affairs seems to have taken 
place at the same time these same gentlemen tell us “there is more of it than 
there ever was before’. Thus our literati scream our decadence from the 
house-top and try to make us believe they are not of it. One Dante of a 
troubled age stopped long enough in his wanderings to leave a manuscript 
at the monastery gate of Santa Croce. For answer to the request of the 
welcoming Padre who demanded to know what he sought, he uttered one word 
“Peace”. He sought that peace not in the world but in God and through 
the reality and intensity of that search produced literature that was eternal. 
Perhaps his moral seriousness was a factor in that literary effort, which 
thought we commend to our dispirited literati of decadence. 


The Demand for Jazz 


Close association with the youth of our time is likely to impress one with the 
feeling that the demand for jazz is our dominant characteristic. It seems to 
be based in part upon the desire for speed in action which has become the 
neurotic obsession of the day and in part upon that which is easily the psycho- 
logical outgrowth of action, impatience of all restraint. This impatience of 
restraint is both external and internal. It is not only a rebellion against 
order imposed from without; it is also disregard for and incapacity for self- 
restraint. It has many manifestations which are an interesting evidence of 
deep pathological conditions. Politically it manifests itself in studied dis- 
regard for law and a widespread outbreak of press propaganda against laws 
that are obnoxious to a minority. In music it is shown in the hectic demand 
for syncopated airs with an ever wilder assortment of noise-making instru- 
ments played in ever faster time and with greater disharmony. In the 
theater it has manifisted an increasing daring and indecency, which in the 
movies particularly has run its course of possibilities for degenerate and jaded 
appetities. Socially the movement is to be seen in the prevalence of cheek 
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dancing and the revolt against chaperonage. Everywhere we find hatred of 
discipline, scorn of self-restraint. 

The reason why we must be always occupied with the yellow newspaper, our 
ears deafened by the tintinnabulations of a harmony-murdering orchestra or 
our eyes dazzled by a sensational picture, is primarily because we are mentally 
and spiritually poverty-stricken. We dare not be left alone to our thoughts 
because we no longer have thoughts, at least none that can satisfy our souls. 
We are incapable of sustained effort in any direction and live a hand-to-mouth 
existence, in our pleasures, in our work and in our religion. 

The fact of significance to our age is this, that all lasting government, 
society, literature and art are built on the basis of self-restraint. Self- 
restraint means strength, power and control. All lack of it is some form of 
weakness. 

In government, true liberty lies in the ability of individual citizens to con- 
form themselves to the laws which make for the common good. Society 
becomes mutually pleasurable and beneficial through the self-restraint of its 
members evidenced in what is called good manners. 

Art cannot be true without the practice of that austerity which gives us 
right relative proportion. The beauty of any line lies in the restraint in 
freedom which it indicates. And all this to many of our friends is like the 
babbling of the despised mid-Victorian. It is not necessary to return to the 
stultified forms of the Victorian period, which to us at least seems to have 
rejoiced in its stultifications, but we might be at least allowed to say a word 
for that beauty which moved the Greek mind, beauty which was beautiful 
by reason of its self-control. The modern demand for jazz, put in its best 
light, is essentially barbaric and disintegrating. 


The Weeping Angel 


On a height of land not far from the western sea, at the entrance to a place 
of flowers and trees and graves, there sits in granite semblance a weeping 
angel. The proportions of the statue are noble and the lines are very beauti- 
ful. The whole is expressive of unassuaged grief and will continue long after 
the generation which set it there has passed. I have not called up the scene 
for its funereal but for its practical significance. I wish to speak of the lives 
that have erected at the gate a weeping angel. Sometimes such an attitude 
arises from experienced calamity, deep sorrow, misfortune, the hostility of 
others or the consciousness of failure. Always in such a life the sorrow or the 
failure becomes the dominant note. Frequently it takes the selfish aspect 
of a moody reminiscence. The tragedy of such a situation lies in its need- 
lessness. Most of the failures of life could be made the foundations of a 
larger success. Tempestuous sorrows could work a deepening of character 
that would be for all around both sweetness and light. One should learn 
that at least one of the basic facts of life is this, that nothing can perma- 
nently overwhelm him whose spirit is set upon the things which time and 
sense cannot take away. There is a half-forgotten line of Dunsany’s which 
runs something like this: “Fate cannot hurt us if we smile at her”. Blessed 
is he whose heart is fixed on the Eternal, there shall be no weeping’ angel 


at his gate. 


Along the Bookshelf 


God and Values in Modern Thought 


A STUDY IN MORAL PROBLEMS, by B. M. Larnc. Pp. 279. Pub” 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. ‘ 

Assuming mechanism, this book modifies morality as Jack, assuming 
morality, modified the giant. Human will is “too unintelligible an entity 
to be a basis for theory”. Desire is always for what is desirable, and morality 
consists in controlling natural conditions to effect what is desired. “The 
moral process differs from purely natural processes in having its basis in 
desire and thus in conscious individuals; and secondly in being directed 
solely toward the desirable.” Sin is a social weed, a pimple, a fly in the 
cream. Hoe the garden, purify the blood, destroy pests and control society 
and there will be no regrettable incidents. Morality derives its complica- 
tions from conditions. Virtue does not demand knowledge, for morality 
ought to be easy and, outside of skill, knowledge cannot add anything es- 
sential. In fact, since knowledge is not necessary, we find at the end of the 
book that we need not have looked for knowledge at the beginning of it. We 
agree. We might better have spent the time sharpening pins. Honesty 
and self-control and sacrificial burden-bearing and other self-masteries may 
be weeds, psycho-analytically speaking, but some of us still think them worth 
cultivating whether natural conditions are controlled or not. However, if 
determinism is the proper cry, we are prevented by determinism’s hypothesis 
from rendering the author either blame or praise, for he wrote as he had to. 
The book gave the reviewer a sense of great fatigue, and we hope that we are 
not undignified in saying so. C. G. BEARDSLEE. 


A STUDENT’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Witttam Keg.iey 
WricuT, Ph. D. Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. P. viii-472. 
There has long been need for a compact, yet sufficiently detailed work in 
the Philosophy of Religion to form a basis for college courses in the subject- 
This task has been admirably accomplished by Dr. Wright in his Student’s 
History of Philosophy. And the task is necessarily a delicate one for there 
is in no other subject so great a chance for misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation. As he has accomplished it, it will scarcely escape the criticism 
of some who will be dissatisfied with the scientific atmosphere which to them 
will seem to come short of spiritual appreciations. On the other hand, 
the more thorough-goingly scientific will probably mistake the reverential 
attitude toward religion as a weak deference to religious feeling. To say 
this is probably to say that Dr. Wright has done his work well. We believe 
that the tolerantly religious, realizing the handicaps under which he was 
compelled to labor, will find it an excellent basis for discussion which can easily 
be infilled by class lecture, collateral, and discussion. The only party 
that we esteem likely to be dissatisfied will be that one who insists that the 
sole basis of religion is animistic, magical, and naturalistic. As this coterie 
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seldom studies seriously the philosophy of religion it may safely be neglected. 

We believe that many teachers will rejoice in a text which is so temperate, 
so scientific, and so well arranged to cover the entire field. 

_Dr. Wright begins by a consideration of the primitive and historical reli- 
gions, giving a large portion of the book to the historical feature before taking 
up the fundamental problems of religion. He lays considerable stress on the 
evolution of religion from lower to higher forms which we consider a question- 
able procedure. In doing this, however, he shows himself the child of the 
present scientist age and is following the assumption laid down by his great 
forerunners in this field. 

Does religion spring out of previous superstitious practices, which gradually 
develop into more spiritual forms, or does it spring ever from the religious 
instinct of man himself, and are the forms it assumes dependent upon the 
general culture, knowledge and receptivity to revelation of the men who 
exercise it? We believe the latter. That portion of religion which comes 
through inherited customs, traditions and taboos, can scarcely be called 
progressive and evolutionary. The great advances have been made by the 
moral and spiritual inspirations that have come direct to the great religious 
leaders of all faiths. 

Some day the attempt to bend all the facts of the universe to fit an unthink- 
ing evolutionary dogma will appear as ludicrous as Plato’s efforts to distin- 
guish the spiritual and the animal souls by giving them residence in the head 
and liver respectively. 

The book is made additionally valuable for class-room use by most ex- 
cellent bibliographies appended to each chapter, and copious notes placed 
at the end of the book. 


Bergson in French Letters 


SOME MODERN FRENCH WRITERS, by C. Turquet-Mitnes. Pub- 
lished by Robert M. McBride and Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 
xill and 295. 


If one wishes to know the depth and breadth of that movement in French 
letters and philosophy which gathers about the work of Henri Bergson, if one 
wishes to know the relation of the whole movement to the past, and to the 
modern French spirit, he cannot do better than to read this book. 

In a delightful series of essays abounding in wit and epigram the author 
sets before us the work of the modern French school. The result is both grati- 
fying and heartening. It indicates that the reign of positivism is over 
and the spring of freedom is in the air. Bergson has been the chief factor in 
this movement from a depressing scientism to a new appreciation of the 
spiritual values. The greater part of the /iferati mentioned have been at 
some time his students. Bergson’s influence is thus set forth: _ } 

“Bergson, by affirming that the reigning intellectualism of his 
youth misread life with its countless aspects, and nature with her in- 
finite fecundity; that our concepts were but schematic designs of a 
fluid and complex reality; that there was such a thing as Psychological 
Time, and that we were free precisely on account of this Psychological 
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Time; that life is the ultimate reality; that we live in a universe in 
which tout n’est pas donné, in which something new happens at every 
moment, in which there is freedom at the heart of things,—rendered 
invaluable assistance to the young generation which was seeking to 
break the chains which weighed so heavily upon it.” 

Of the disillusionment in the older scientific faith he writes: 

“ ‘Science, to whom all men turned to find happiness, has created 
a rough, violent, terribly agitated and panting world’. M. Faguet 
wrote those words before the great war; and in their light one would 
fain inquire: What manner of German did science make? : 

This world which is so tired, so drunken with unsatisfied desires, 
this feverish, restless plutocracy powerless to find happiness, cannot 
exist indefinitely without a moral and intellectual ideal”. 

Of Bergson he writes: 

“What scientific feeling revealed to James, aesthetic feeling revealed 
to Bergson: the absolute error of scientists in claiming to measure the 
scope of our sensations; the folly, in a word, of the science called 
psychophysics. Every sensation as it grows becomes transformed. 
It is no more possible to conceive the sum of our difference between 
two sensations than it is to draw a boundary line between memory 
and consciousness”. 

He thus appraises the work of Maurice Barrés: 

“Barrés is therefore a symbolic figure. His story is the history 
of countless young men who began with subjective idealism and in- 
dividualism and ended in collectivism or nationalism; that is why the 
evolution of his books has so much significance. It is from the desert 
of his own soul, from the homelessness of his philosophical world, that 
Barres turns to the conception of another world, a world of moral, 
spiritual and at the same time physical agencies”. 

Paul Bourget’s insight into modern life is clearly set forth: 

“His characters are for him typical of their circumstances. .. . They 
are the children of a century of romanticism which has given free rein 
to their impulse and thus destroyed the tone of their character. 

Then—and it is here that he finds the greatest opposition to his 
views—M. Bourget goes a step further. If anarchy reigns in the 
family through selfishness and luxury, anarchy must necessarily reign 
in society. How can it be otherwise? Others are affected by what I 
say, what I do, what I am. These others have their spheres of in- 
fluence; so that a single act of mine may spread in widening circles 
through a nation”. 

Thus beside those already named, this fine volume deals with the work 


of Anatole France, Paul Claudel, Jules Romanes, Jean Moreas, Charles Peguy, 
Emile Clermont and others. 


Reappraising the Middle Ages 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES, by 
Maurice DeWutr. Princeton University Press, Princeton. Pp. 
Vix 313. 
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MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY, by Maurice De Wutr. Harvard Univers- 
ity Press, Cambridge, 1922. Pp. x 153. 


The day has passed when it is safe from the standpoint of reputation for 
any man laying claim to scholarship to disparage the Middle Ages. Much 
work is being done by many masters to recover to modern thought the place 
of mediaeval effort in later European civilization. Perhaps the element of 
that period which was more anathema than any other was the development 
of philosophy known as scholasticism. 

In these works of Maurice De Wulf we have clearly and concisely set be- 
fore us first the place in and relation of scholasticism toward civilization 
and second, the content of scholasticism as achieved in the work of Thomas 
Aquinas. 

De Wulf declares the sentiment about which both feudalism and the de- 
velopment of the Church centered was the sentiment of the value and dignity 
of the individual; and he seems fairly to make out his case. 

Added to the consciousness of the worth of the individual was a conscious- 
ness both in philosophy and elsewhere of building for eternity. 

It seems that the peculiar genius for organization which characterized the 
Roman world passed with political disaster into the higher levels of the spirit 
and out of it there grows organization of philosophy into a system, of the 
church into ecclesiasticism, the founding of the great universities, and the 
institution of the Gothic. Each of these was an achievement of profound 
significance and it seems strange that the glamor of the Renaissance and the 
predelictions of the Reformation should have so long held these profound 
influences in obscurity. 

The philosophical and theological advances the author holds to have been 
headed up in the summa theologica of Aquinas. For this reason the two 
volumes are complementary and can very profitably be read together. 

The author shows the differentiation in institutions which was brought 
about in England, France, Italy and Flanders through the perpetuation of 
the Aristotelean system in contrast with that neo-Platonism which through 
Master Eckhardt in Germany set the pace for German thought and institu- 

ions. 

: There is doubtless much to be said for this differentiation of the Gallo- 
Roman and Anglo-Celtic from the Germanic outlooks, but it is one that many 
will refuse to admit and some will fancy has grown from the feeling rather 
than the scholarship of the author. Ane! 

There are apparent also tendencies to exalt the work of Aquinas into a 
perfected and infallible system and to look upon it as above criticism. This 
has been perhaps the peculiar misfortune and inadaptibility to new ideas 
which has so largely removed Thomism as an influence in the philosophy of 
of our modern age. It is good, however, to have the importance of mediaeval 
philosophy set before us by so great a scholar and so sympathetic a spirit and 
these two books will, we predict, be deemed necessary to the average 
philosophical library. 
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Religion and Psychology 


THE TRUTHS WE LIVE BY, by Jay Witttam Hupson, Ph. D. D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 308. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND, by Freperick Pierce. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York, 1922. Pp. ix 323. 


THE QUIMBY MANUSCRIPTS, edited by Horatio W. Dresser. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1921. Pp. 446. 


This is a welcome book in these days of a flabby hedonistic outlook on 
things, which calls upon science to add to man’s comforts; while science, in 
making the response, considers that it has fulfilled the whole duty of man. 
The Puritan with his stern message of divine law and self-sacrifice is regarded 
as a survival of antiquated conceptions that stand in the way of rational 
development. Professor Hudson, like other alert thinkers to-day, will have 
none of this discarding of the religious bases of life which form the cement 
of our civilization; this deadly revival of Paganism. “If the Pagan and the 
Puritan are not happy with each other,” he declares, “they are still more 
unhappy without each other. . . The Pagan gives the Puritan the art treasures 
of the world; the love of nature; music; joy of living; health of body and 
mind. The Puritan gives the Pagan the moral inspiration; the far ideal”. 
Certainly the Puritan has given the world the higher conception of nation- 
ality, so needful in the call today for a fuller psychology, not tied to a selfish 
individualism. A moral order with a Personal God at its center is what the 
soul demands. ‘“‘Such a moral order proclaims that personality is first of all 
a social conception. . Consciousness apart from the being of others is a 
psychological absurdity. For my consciousness of myself is my conscious- 
ness of a self in terms of others; take away from me my relatives, my friends 
my state, my nation, with all that these mean, and what sort of self have I 
left? My consciousness is social.” 

The Professor’s three fundamentals, the “Truths we live by”, are first of 
all,a Personal God. __ He agrees with Tennyson, from whom he often quotes 
that personal immorality is equally a demand of the man who believes in the 
moral order of nature and wishes to satisfy his soul. And lastly, as the es- 
sential precondition of all the other moral qualities of the Self, is the free 
moral choice between good and evil. It is here, in his recognition of a dual- 
ism in life, the warfare between good and evil, that the author seems cursory 
and complacent; and he gives no place to prayer. These are some of the 
limitations of a timely book. A disciple of Howison and Josiah Royce, he 
strikes a fine idealistic note. : 

James Main Dixon. 


The Unconscious Mind by Frederick Pierce appears to us as the sanest 
presentation of the psychoanalyst standpoint that we have seen. Properl 
read and applied, it will be of undoubted benefit to a great many. It a 
contemporary interest through its reference to the work of Coue' by putting in 
popular form the psychological principles involved. One of the seaane 
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omissions is the details of sex imagination which are allowed to fill to 
nauseation the works of many psychoanalysts. There is nothing of that 
objectionable nature here and we commend the work as a valuable one. 

Of course the old question will arise whether the man who lives after the 
highest order of religion will be troubled with the inhibitions that psycho- 
analysis arises to drive away. Is psychoanalysis or religion the best method 
of solving “conflicts”? The author seems to have but one answer, which is 
psychoanalysis. We believe psychoanalysis safe and conducive to most 
desirable results only when it is accompanied by the highest religious ideals, 

Because the deepest “‘conflicts” are spiritual rather than physical, we do 
not share the unblushing faith of the author when he declares: 

“It has nothing to do with philosophy or ethics. It is an experi- 
mental and descriptive science. Based soundly on the physiology 
of the automatic system, the involuntary and voluntary muscular 
systems, and the endocrine chemistry, it proceeds by adequately 
checked experiment to a working understanding of the deepest riddles 
of human conduct, and of how effectively to change the conduct to- 
ward steady betterment, with the least possible difficulty and hin- 
drance.” 


This seems to us a larger contract than science can fill unassisted by religion. 

The author shows one example of that economy of argument so common 
to psychoanalysis. You will note how a thing and its opposite are equally 
proved by a single psychoanalytic principle. We know no other pretended 
science which acn resort to such argument so blandly or with such uncon- 
scious nerve,—should we say “unconscious mind”? 

“The young woman who seeks always the society of women much 
older than herself is warping her social conduct to gratify a persisting 
infantile wish for a world consisting of self and mother. But there are 
many false-goal strivings which are not at all, or only partially, ex- 
plained by this mechanism. Another young woman, whose conduct 
exactly parallels that of the one just referred to, may point out that 
until she grew up she had not only never been particularly fond of her 
mother, but had in fact treated the mother rather badly. In this case 
we have a compound reason for the false goal. Recreating the child- 
hood image of herself and a woman much her senior, not only serves 
as a symbol for a period which held strongly emotionalized affects— 
perhaps unsquared, hence seeking expression—but also in the devoted 
friendship now shown to the older person she is compensating for an 
unconscious feeling of reproach over not having given the mother that 
affection which she has been taught was due a parent”’. 


That is to say, we have exactly similar psychical reactions springing in one 
case from love of a mother and in the other from dislike. 

The exact nature of the Quimby Manuscripts and Mrs. Eddy’s rela- 
tion to them in the formulation of her so-called science of health has 
been a matter of long dispute which seems to be cleared up at last by 
the publication of the documents themselves. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that they were not set forth sooner. Many will be inclined now to 
pass over charges of plagiarism in the light of the very effective 
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personality which Mrs. Eddy seems to have imparted to her writings. 
This effectiveness they did not achieve under Doctor Quimby. While 
he may have written it, it was she at least who caused the writing 
to be effective and to gain wide credence. Since the world is most 
interested in what succeeds, we anticipate the new document will be 
relatively neglected. Nevertheless it is a very important one, perhaps 
the most important in the whole controversy, and also presents a lucid 
survey of facts and theories about mental healing. It sheds much 
light on what has been hitherto very largely in the realm of guess and 
hearsay and will be welcomed by students who desire to reach the 
facts. 


Miscellaneous 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1800—A Criti- 
cal Survey. By artHuR Kenyon Rocers. The Macmillan Company. 
There are many men bearing the name Rogers who are active in literary 
and scholastic circles to-day that the authors of this excellent survey might 
well have indicated his base and affiliations. Brought up in a well-known 
Baptist college of New York state, he finally found himself at Yale Uni- 
versity as professor of philosophy. Some three years ago he resigned, and 
is now devoting a well-earned leisure to private study and literary work. 
In the year 1900 he published a work, “Essays in Critical Realism,” in 
collaboration with Durant Drake, who taught at Wesleyan University and 
is now at Vassar, Arthur O. Lovejoy, who graduated at the University of 
California and is now at Johns Hopkins; the late George Santayana of Har- 
vard, and three others. One of them, Charles Augustus Strong of Columbia 
University, is associated with what is termed Panpsychism, the distinctive 
element in which is its “unqualified repudiation of the assumption that 
we first know sensations or internal presentations and then make an in- 
ference from them to the external cause, and its substitution of abstract 
characters or essences for concrete presentations, as that which alone is 
immediately apprehended.” They may all be classed as ‘‘Neo-realists’’. 
The first chapter of the book is even to an extended and sympathetic 
discussion of Thomas Reid and the Scottish school of “common sense” 
philosophy. Fifty years ago a handy compendium of philosophy for students 
was George Henry Lewes’s “4 Biographical History of Philosophy”, which 
gives short shrift to this school, “Reid’s philosophy”; it declared, “made a 
great stir at first, but has for some years past been sinking into merited 
neglect’. Practically it was the forerunner of the pragmatism of William 
enced and it is alive to-day where the Positivism of Lewes is dead and 
uried. 

As the names of the six collaborators might indicate Dr. Kenyon Rogers 
is not consciously unfair or hostile to religion and idealism. He gives due 
credit to the California school, whose leader for half a century was George 
H. Howison. But he hardly seems to grasp the significance of the dualism 
of Joseph Le Conte—also a Californian—and of George Romanes. ‘“Man’s 
own spirit,” according to Le Conte (page 199), “‘is a spark of the divine 
energy individuated by a process of evolution which passes through a line 
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of lower psyches to the point of self-consciousness; here it not only becomes 
separated from nature and capable of an independent life, but it enters 
into a new relationship to God, who now operates, not by natural law, but 
by a revelation to the reason and the conscience.” This is practically the 
stand of Romanes in his later convictions, and of the Personalism of Borden 
P. Bowne. To the last he gives only the most cursory notice. And he makes 
no mention whatever of the strong and illuminating Neo-Platonism of Paul 
Elmer More and his school of thought, with which Irving Babbitt and 
Stuart P. Sherman are in full accord; a school which recognizes a divine 
“law of inhibition” that comes directly into conflict with the “instinct’’ 
school of Rousseau on which intellectualists like Bertrand Russell have to 
fall back to give them the explanation of “life”. These are two cardinal 
omissions in an otherwise satisfactory compendium. 
James Marin Dixon. 


AESTHETICS: a Critical Theory of Art. By Henry G. Hartman. R.G. 
Adams & Co.; Columbus, Ohio. 

This is an honest attempt to define art and systematize our views on things 
aesthetic while ignoring all the while the fact of religion. Thus in dealing 
with “Formulas and Methods in Art-Theory,” the heading of one of his eight 
chapters, the author mentions four methods of treatment:—art and utility, 
art and nature, art and science, art and morality. Thus the most important 
of all, art and religion, is ignored. That the omission is deliberate seems 
evident by the curt reference to the mystic under the sub-heading “Art and 
Truth” in the same chapter, for he evidently identifies truth and science:— 
“What, then, does the intellectualist imply when, with Ruskin, he holds 
that good painting is the embodiment of ‘the greatest number of great 
ideas’ :—If he happens to be a mystic, it would be no profit to inquire what 
he may have in mind; for if he really had a mind, he would scarcely be a 
mystic.” Now Ruskin must be classed with the mystics; for in his “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture’’—a field of aesthetics that the writer does not enter— 
his first “lamp” is the Lamp of Sacrifice, a term wholly in the mystic or 
religious field. And how can an inquirer define art adequately, if he leave 
out religion, when one of the great facts in the growth of civilization in Asia 
has been that art follows mysteriously on the steps of the Buddhist faith? 
The most valuable function of art, indeed, is to furnish a symbolism for the 
mystic truths of religion. His remarks on poetry in Chapter VI show that 
he does not recognize the dualism of a higher life, which calls for inhibition 
of the lower life; and that it is this very inhibition that gives birth to art in 
its loveliest forms. The treatise is lifeless. 


J. M. D. 


LITERARY CULTURE IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1730, by 
Tuomas Gopparp Waricut, late Instructor of English in Yale Uni- 
versity, edited by his wife. Yale University Press, New Haven. Pp. 

oe. 
It’ well that the Yale Press has seen fit to publish this valuable collation 
of fact concerning the literary life of New England during the little known 
first century of its history. As one reads with interest the story of the early 
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community of interest between England and New England and how this 
changed after the Restoration to a mutual coldness and indifference, there is 
disclosed the beginning of that misunderstanding which eventuated in the 
Revolution. ; ’ 

Many relevant and little known facts concerning colonial culture are set 
forth with such care as to indicate a vast amount of research. The book is a 
real contribution to a complete understanding of the period under review 
and is printed with a distinction characteristic of the Yale University Press. 


PREACHING AND PAGANISM; by AtserT Parker Fitcu. New Haven 
Yale University Press. ; 

Half a century ago the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching was 
established at Yale University, and year by year there has appeared a contri- 
bution in the form of a printed volume. Such prcaehers and thinkers as 
Phillips Brooks, Fairbairn of Oxford and J. H. Jowett have furnished their 
quota, all clergymen; but six years ago the tradition was broken by an 
invitation to the distinguished lawyer, George Wharton Pepper, whose 
“A Voice from the Crowd” was a brilliant addition. The present volume, 
by a professor in Amherst College, is good and stimulating, the opening 
chapter particularly so. It recognizes emphatically the “absolutism of 
good and evil’, soignored by our neo-paganism, and declares that “preachers 
who regard sermons on salvation as superfluous have not had much 
experience with either.” Its inspiration, as stated at the close of the in- 
troduction, has largely come from Irving Babbitt’s “Rousseau and Romantic- 
ism”. Where the volume fails is in its historical grasp and exact scholar- 
ship. For instance, the author classes together “the golden mean of the Greeks, 
Confucius’ and Gautama’s law of measure.” But Gautama’s law wasa law 
of inhibition, of spiritual warfare, leading to mystic peace. Nor can this 
other triple junction hold together;—‘‘the reaction from Protestant scholast- 
icism” culminating in “Unitarianism, Universalism and Arminianism.” 
Unitarianism was a reaction from Calvinism, as Universalism was a similar 
reaction from Arminianism. The Latin hymn of Xavier’s misquoted on 
page 70 is unfortunately not the only unscholarly blunder, which bad proofing 
will not fully explain. J. M. D. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THEOPHAGY; by Preservep 
Smitu, Chicago; The Open Court Publishing Co. 

The very name “‘theophagy” or “eating of God” used in the title of this 
book is a give-away. The writer is devoted to those destructive and un- 
spiritual methods used by German “higher criticism” at its worst, which 
have done so much to prejudice ordinary people against legitimate literary 
research. In discussing the beginnings of a rite so hallowed as the Lord’s 
Supper there is no need whatever of going beyond the records of civilization 
that take us to the Nile and the Euphrates. Consequently such a state- 
ment as the following is meaningless and re ulsive:—“‘Compared with the 
first mystics who brooded over the problem of union with the divine, Caliban 
was a gentleman and a scholar, the exquisite flower of a long refinement by 
civilization.” Now surely Shakespeare in Caliban gives us a type of the 
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savage who had never come under the influence of a civilization that recog- 
nizes good and evil, giving him a spiritual law that makes him a “man”. 
The chapter on Calvin is—as might be expected—full of prejudice, and wholly 
unappreciative of a great thinker and spiritual force. 


J.M.D. 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIBLE: by Rosert ALLEN Armstronc. New 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

The other title for this able and scholarly volume is “Mastering the Books 
of the Bible”. While cautious and conservative in method, it does not 
ignore the results of modern research, as in its references to Isaiah, Daniel 
and the Psalms. There is a closing chapter on the Apocrypha, and a valu- 
able appendix. 

J. M. D. 


LES “PAUVRES” D’ISRAEL (Prophetes, Psalmistes, Messianistes). 
Par A. Causse, Professeur a la Faculte de Theologie Protestante de 
YUniversite de Strasbourg. Librairie Istra. Strasbourg et Paris. 
1922. Pp. 173. 

This is one of the “Studies in Religious History and Philosophy” published 
by the French scholars who have fallen heir to the very well-equipped uni- 
versity of Alsace-Lorraine; and it is at once erudite and timely. The light 
thrown upon past Babylonian, Persian and Egyptian history by the wonderful 
records of the past, discovered and interpreted by scholars, gives a fresh and 
intense meaning to the Holy Scriptures. Instead of being treated as a 
single miraculous record, furnishing the reader with texts, when properly 
used it explains the meaning of civilization. As the author re- 
marks in his Preface, “Our spiritual origins are found there. Greece 
has given us the city and Rome has founded the state—soldiers, judges, 
laws—while Israel has left us the protest of the conscience against the 
brutalities of history; the appeal to God; the vision of the new humanity 
and of the Jerusalem of the future.” 

In place of the old attitude to Babylon and the pagan world which 
regarded their influences as only evil, the new scholarly attitude of devout 
inquiries is to look upon the statement that Our Lord came “‘in the fulness of 
time” as demanding respect and gratitude towards great rulers like Ham- 
murabai, who prepared the way for Him. Professor Causse takes the first 
of the beatitudes as the theme for his learned survey of history from the 
fourteenth century, B. C. All leads up to the climax, printed in capital 
letters at the close of the last chapter,—HEUREUX LES EBIONIM CAR 
LE ROYAUME DES CIEUX EST A CEUX: “Blessed are the poor, 
for the kingdom of the heavens is for them”. He thus follows Luke in 
omitting the qualifying phrase “‘in spirit”, found in Matthew. A close and 
scholarly acquaintance with the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
is needed for an appreciation of the Professor’s excellent study, and the 
reader had also better have his Apocrypha beside him. His treatment of the 
Psalter—Le livre des Pauvres d’Israel, as he calls it—to which he devotes 
the second of the three sections of his treatise, is conservative and yet 


enlightening. J.M. D. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Josephine Hammond has been a contributor to THE PERSONALIST 
from the beginning. Her brilliancy as an essayist as well as her philo- 
sophical grasp are well known to our readers. Her work in pageantry 
and in literature are distinctive and she has filled lecture engagements 
before the Twentieth Century Club of Boston. Whatever she writes is 
sure to be of interest. 
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The work of Lizette Woodworth Reese adds distinction to any pe- 
riodical in which it appears. We are indebted to The Lyric for permis- 
sion to print this beautiful verse: 4 Rose. 


Dr. Benjamin Scott is a newcomer to THE PERSONALIST pages, but 
those who believe in fundamentalism and those who do not will read be- 
tween the lines of his caustic pen the parable of thought and life. He is 
professor of philosophy at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 


ve 


James Main Dixon whose editorial judgment and assistance has 
proved so valuable to THE PERSONALIST from its very inception, writes 
in his usual interesting vein of wsthetics and religion. Dr. Dixon has 
been gaing new literary and scholarly victories after more than thirty 
years of literary activity. 


Ruth Irving Conner is the granddaughter of Washington Irving and 
writes from the midst of constant pain and invalidism. She sees deeply 
into life and we are certain will find some day noble expression for the 


deeper lessons life has taught her. We are glad to present in this number 
her poem “And His the Glory.” 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


SUBSCRIBER adds his remonstrance to 

those of others by writing of THE PERSON- 
ALIST: “I have one serious objection to regis- 
ter: It does not come to my desk often enough. 
Make it a monthly instead of a quarterly. To do 
this you will have to raise the price. I am willing 
to pay five or six dollars a year for it. THE 
PERSONALIST is worth it.” 


All of which is sweet music to the editorial 
ears. But advancing the price to so considerable a 
degree seems out of the question. There is 
another way, however, in which this might be 
brought about. If every present subscriber should 
locate among his friends those who might become 
interested, and should induce these friends to sub- 
scribe, it might easily attain such a basis that 
monthly publication would become possible. 


Have you some friends that a sample copy 
would induce to subscribe? There is a blank for 
that purpose on the first page. We will mail them 
one copy free. 


